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Can You Decorate This Room? 


Achieving an effect like this is not merely a matter of good 
taste and a natural instinct for beauty. It is the result of 
these qualities, plus expert knowledge and training. No 
matter how artistic you may be, authoritative knowledge of 
the art of interior decoration will prove immensely valuable 
to you, adding to your enjoyment and saving you from mak- 
ing costly mistakes and meeting with keen disappointments. 


Can You Identify This Room? 


You are accustomed to beautiful rooms, but when you 
enter one can you immediately identify its period and style? 
Do you KNOW whether the details are correct? Whether 
correct fabrics and accessories have been used? No matter 
how unerring your taste, no matter how natural your ap- 
preciation of beauty, your enjoyment of beautiful things 
will be greatly enhanced by authoritative, expert knowledge. 


THE COURSE 


ow Ujou 


the 
ARTS & DECORATION: 
HOME STUDY COURS 


can jou 


This famous course is three-fold in its purpose and effect. It is 
designed for those who desire the cultural value of authoritativ 


to practise interior decoration as a career, and for those already 
engaged in selling the merchandise of lines allied with this pro- 
fession in order that they may broaden their field of activity 
through special knowledge. 27, a 


This fascinating” Home Study Course consists of thirty lessons” 
covering the practical phases of this subject, as well as period and 
modern furniture. It is sponsored by ARTS & DECORATION 
—THE SPUR Magazine. ae 


By studying at home you will be fitted to create a beautiful set- 
ting for yourself in your own home, and also to do the same for 


others—a striking way of using your artistic talent. PA 


READ THESE LETTERS! 


“J want to express my appreciation of your splendid 
course. If everyone would take such a course before 
even planning a home, they would be saved many dollars 
and many disappointments.” 


“This course is managed better and is presented in a 
more interesting manner than any course for home study 
that I have ever taken or seen.” 


“J thought you would like to know how much your 
course has helped me. You will find my card enclosed 
which shows the success I have made. I have been with 
this firm for over a year as decorator and manager of 
the drapery department. I feel that I have made a suc- 
cess worthy of your course.” 


“T am delighted with the lessons and find them most 
interesting and clever as so much is put in such a small 
space. I think it is wonderful the way you take such 
interest and follow up all of your students. — 


Through this course you will learn the details of historical styles 
such as Georgian, Chippendale, Heppelwhite, Sheraton, Colonial, 
Italian, French and Spanish, as well as Modern decoratio 
and design. There are six lessons devoted to Modern decoration 
alone. You will also learn the laws of color harmony, of arrange- 
ment, textiles and their combination, period furniture and back- 
grounds and the accessories that go with them. tal 
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I. The Fixed Background. 
Il. Walls. 
Il. Windows. 


IV. Ceilings, Floors, Floor Cov- 
erings. 


V. Lights; Lighting Fixtures. 
VI. Color and Color Schemes. 


VII. Choice and Arrangement 
of Furniture. 


VIII. Textiles; Hangings. 


IX. Choosing, Framing and 
Hanging Pictures. 


X. Painted Furniture. 

XI. Furnishing the Apartment. 
XII. Historical Backgrounds. 
XIII. Continued. 

XIV. The Renaissance Style. 
XV. The Baroque Style. 

XVI. The Rococo Style. 
XVII. The Neo-Classic Style. 


XVIII. Jacobean and Restora- 
tion in England. 


XIX. William and Mary, 
Queen Anne and Early Geor- 
gian Styles. 


XX. The Age of Chippendale. 


XXI. The Adam Period in 
England and America. 


XXII. American Adaptation 
of British and Continental 
Styles. 


XXIII. The Decorating Profes- 


sion. 


XXIV. Problems and Their So- 


lution. 
XXV. What is Modern? 
XXVI. Light and Color. 
XXVII. Use of Space. 
XXVIII. New Materials. 


XXIX. Designing a Modern In- 
terior. a. The Modern House. 
b. The Modern Shop. ‘ 

XXX. Combining Modern and 
Period Decoration. 


The course is 
inexpensive, in- 
teresting and 
easy to master. 
Therefore, don’t 
miss what this 
coupon offers. 
Mail it today. 


ARTS AND DECORATION HoME STUDY 
Course IN INTERIOR DECORATION, 
116 East 16th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me your free booklet describing your 


Home Study Course in Interior Decoration. 
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NATIONAL RAILW 


HEN vacationing in MEXICO you are neither a 

tourist nor a visitor. You are guest! And 
—in a country whose hospitality is proverbial— you are 
accorded the treatment which the name implies. 
This, no doubt, accounts for the fact that, as the travel 
map of the world keeps on growing smaller, Mexican- 
American friendship and solidarity become more evident. 
And then, other factors, such as proximity, climate and 
rate of exchange, single out your Mexican holiday as an 
experience that you want to repeat over and over again. 


Travel to “Air-Conditioned” 
Mexico City in Pullman 
air-conditioned comfort. 


Your travel agent specializes in 
MEXICO. Ask him to prepare 


a well-balanced itinerary to suit 
your budget and time limitations. 
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f ; : Frederick Crockett 
Natives of the village of Sainke Doek are here at work on the roof of one of their houses built with palm stalks lashed together with rattan 
fibers. A close-up of the primitive carpenters at work erecting a house for the Crocketts to live in is seen at the bottom of this page. 


BLACK HELL NEW Guinea got its name because it reminded 


Z the old explorers of the Guinea coast of Africa. ; 
Four hundred years ago de Retez and Saavedra i 

: sailed their clumsy, high pooped vessels into the re 
IN... TILE PACIFIC ‘monsoon lashed, coral strewn latitudes of that 
enormous South Pacific island, and both succeeded F 
in getting back alive to tell some shocking stories. iS 
‘’ By MARION LOWNDES Their water went bad; the sea-worms riddled their , 


hulls; down there on the equator their heavy iron 
helmets and breast-plates made them feel like walk- 


ib. Pate : ing furnaces and the fevers they caught lasted them ie 

_ The superbly costumed Papuan at the left is arrayed for a ceremonial dance. for life. But they had made another change on the 5: 
The headdress is made of cane frame covered with the bright feathers of the F 3 

egret. His forehead is encircled with a band of dog’s teeth; from his neck mobile face of the sixteenth century globe. After 
hang a pair of boar’s tusks. His home is the island village of Siar not far their voyages the map-makers drew land instead of 

_ from Madang, one of the largest European settlements on the northeast coast. swirls and sea-serpents to cover the space under 

the line between 130 and 140 east longitude. 

“The coast was clean,” Galvao reports, in his 
Late Discoveries of the World, “and the people 
black, and have their hair frizzed, whom the people 
of Maluco do call Papuas. The most of them eat 
men’s flesh and are witches, so given to devilishness 
that the devils walk among them as companions.” 

The “Papuas” continued to give themselves to 
devilishness for another three hundred years after 
the discoveries of de Retez and Saavedra. Then the ‘3 
Netherlands took over, but New Guinea is still so | 
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remote and so primitive and so in- 
grown that if the rest of the world 
blew up tomorrow, the aborigines 
would neither know nor care. The 
apish men in their jungles and the 
great nameless butterflies and the 
trumpeting paradise birds are all pe- 
culiar to their island and confined to 
it. As far as they’re concerned there 
is no other earth, air, fire or water. 

The first American expedition to the 
Dutch half of the island was headed 
by Charis and Frederick Crockett, 
working under the auspices of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences. They 
planned to cover the coast, taking 
measurements of native types and 
collecting butterflies and birds. They 
had to have a boat to get them around 
so they sailed their own schooner, 
Chiva, out across the Pacific. We were 
a party of seven altogether, and with 
“light winds and variable, strong winds 
and durable,” it took us ten months 
to sail the ten thousand miles across 
the ocean from Gloucester, Massachu- 
setts, to New Guinea. 

Before we ever got out there [ 
heard how the malaria was so bad that 
quinine appeared on the tables as a mat- 
ter of course, like salt and pepper. And 
I pictured the hateful mangroves just 
the way we finally saw them, writhing 
out of the fever swamps, impacted at the 
root and tangled at the top, fit for noth- 
ing but the crocodiles skulking under- 
neath them and the black butterflies 
crawling aimlessly over their shiny, bit- 
ter leaves. People who stay around them 
long find their heads aching and their 
hot veins throbbing with a disease that 
is known simply as the “mangrove sick- 
ness.” In New Guinea waters I’ve heard 
the sound of the Chiva’s bottom scraping 
on a coral rearing its ugly head where 
it was least expected in four fathoms of 
apparently clear blue water. Ashore in 
New Guinea I’ve waked at night be- 
cause my bed was shaken and the palm 
stalk house I lived in was creaking and 
swaying in a tremor of the earth, with 
the coconuts crashing like cannon balls 
onto the ground outside. I’ve seen stout 
Dutchmen well one hour and shaking 
the next in the epileptic chills of New 
Guinea malaria. "The shakes, nausea— 
it’s the. gastric variety—and a tempera- 
ture blazing up to a hundred and six. 
Your worst enemy couldn’t ask for any- 
thing more. The Hell of the Pacific, 
people call the place, but it’s a Hell 


strewn with orchids and magnificent with 


mountains, receding from the white coral 
beaches in the steep perspectives of Chi- 
nese painting. 

When we sighted the Cyclops Moun- 
tains at the southernmost end of Dutch 
New Guinea it was the last of Septem- 


Accompanied by a native, Fred Crockett returns 

to Sainke Doek from a pig hunt. This stunted, 

bow-legged fellow is of average height for 

these tribesmen who are among the most 
primitive in New Guinea. 


ber—the beginning of spring out there. 
The Dutch sailors say the tropics are 
just like pea soup, always hot and al- 
ways green; but there’s a difference in 
the seasons just the same. Now by night 
the long curve of Scorpio glittered near- 
er and nearer the horizon. The air lay 
idle between monsoons till the North- 
west should gather strength for the Jan- 
uary storms. The wagtails were on their 
way from England. And the flies who 
aren’t seen for four months of the year 
were breeding and hatching in readiness 
for the long days to come when they 
would blacken the rice on the planter’s 
tables and spread the shocking sores of 
framboesia tropica among the coppery 
thin-skinned children. Spring, if you 
want to call it that, was in the air. 

As we sailed along we peered curiously 
at old Galvao’s clean coast, covered with 
dark jungles of eucalyptus and waringi, 
where quiet venomous swarms of leech 
and centipede and spider went their 
shady ways undisturbed in a survival age 
of insects. Up in the hills the dwarf 
kangaroos live, and so do the hideous 
pink-furred coos-coos possums, staring 
with bulging red eyes into the light of 
day. There were men there, too, rare 
compared with the orchids and paradise 
birds, but still they were there. We saw 
their fires by night and knew that they 
watched us by day, skinny, filthy little 
creatures with a twist of bark cloth round 
their loins and bows and arrows in their 
hands. 

By some freak of nature New Guinea 
has been left centuries behind the rest 
of the world. In terms of human beings 
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of mammals, still archaic. The na- 
tive ant-eaters, for instance, lay eggs 


and suckle their young and grow quills - 


instead of fur. The young of the 
coos-coos and the dwarf kangaroo ap- 
pear in the world in a half finished 
state and are immediately tucked into 
pockets in their mother’s stomachs 


ever coming out. For a long time we 
were puzzled to know how they were 
fed, but we finally found that the 
breasts of the mother are placed just 
below the waist and inside the pocket 
too. Of course there are immigrant 
rats and pigs and Europeans in New 
Guinea now, but the island itself has 
never developed a single modern form 
of man or beast. 
We set our course for Manokwarie, 
the lonely little capital of Northwest 
New Guinea, which looks the way the 
Vale of Cashmere sounds—a pale 
gleaming bay ringed around by the 
silvery blue Arfak Mountains. Manok- 
warie, and the rest of Dutch New 
Guinea, comes under the province of 
the “Governor of the Great East” in 
Makassar—the Great East that embraces 
the artful temples of Bali and the spicy 


warehouses of Celebes and this remote — 


azure harbor where the naked Papuans 


paddle their dug-out canoes under the. 


frigid slopes of the Arfaks. 

Entire families, always with a parrot, 
lived and traveled in those canoes—praus, 
they called them. They built them about 
twenty feet long with a bow and stern 
that went up in long ornamental scrolls, 
carved in a way to please the gods. Amid- 
ships there was a little shelter made of 
palm leaves where the owners kept their 
sleeping mats, dogs, babies, and an iron 
pot or two, one usually holding an ever- 
lasting fire of coconut shells. When the 
boatmen wanted extra space they could 
always haul up on shore but most of the 
time people, parrots and dogs seemed 
quite contented to stay aboard. 

Ashore in Manokwarie there are no au- 
tomobiles or horses or telephones or 
movies or banks. Just a lot of gingery 
brown palm houses and one or two stuc- 
co bungalows for the governor and his 
staff, with ugly exotic gardens of rare na- 
tive orchids set in kerosene tins. Also 
built of palm stalks and down near the 
coral docks is one of the finest stores in 
the world, known as Toko Makassar. It 
belongs to some rich and agreeable China- 
men who have stocked it with an incred- 
ible assortment of fragrant batiks and 
barn lanterns and shoes and colored pen- 
cils and Voigtlander film packs and tooth- 
brushes; and, to add to the pleasures of 


shopping in a place where you can find 
everything you want, the owners have set 


it is still in the stone age; in terms 


ial a 


where they live for months without _ 
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up a. small marble table giving on 
the market place where you order 
Bock beer, bitter with extra arsenic 
for the tropics and cold from the 
infallible Celestial’s Electrolux. 

It was always hot or raining 
there, so when we weren’t measur- 
ing or chasing butterflies we used 
to spend a lot of our time ashore 


at Toko Makassar’s marble table. 


The Toko is built like a veranda, 
open’ to the long shore road and the 
market place, where the strange 
company of Manokwarie’s citizens 
passes slowly back and forth— 
pyjama’d Chinamen, Malay soldiers 
in verdigris green duck and slouched 
straw hats, a Javanese housekeeper 
in a lace coat and flowered sarong, 
followed hippity hop by a pet kan- 
garoo, its forearms held up over 
its pocket, tame asa dog. Now and 
then a Dutchman in glittering white 
ducks made his way, perspiring pro- 


Pear! from Black Sta 


ON THEIR WAY TO A FESTIVAL 


On the Sepik River the natives use richly decorated canoes with elaborately carved figureheads. 
Standing upright in one of these fragile crafts alternate paddlers work on opposite sides, handling 
and balancing the unstable canoe with extraordinary agility. The canoes taper away at the stern 
to a narrow freeboard a few inches above the water so that they may be drained easily when 
filled up by heavy rain. New Guinea’s greatest river, the seven-hundred-mile long Sepik flows 
from the mountains of the interior to the northeast coast. Its banks are inhabited by uncontrolled 
or only partly controlled savage tribes many of whom are headhunters. The drawing below comes 
from an eighteenth century book of travel. All the early explorers were fascinated by the great 
variety of decorated canoes they found in New Guinea as well as by the skill with which the natives 
handled them. 


f signe ate eee we 
TRIBAL CHIEFTAIN 


Some of the men in Geelvink Bay stick skewers through their noses, a method of adorn- 

ment found in many parts of New Guinea. This fellow’s dress is made from yards and 

yards of rattan rope and is designed more for style than comfort in a tropical climate. 

His weapons consist of bow and arrow and the crudely fashioned sword of which he 

is so obviously proud. His hair is braided and tied down over his brow and a cassowary 
feather is stuck in the back. 


F; rederick Crockett 


fusely, to the terrace above the town 
where the half-dozen European houses 
stand on the edge of the jungle. 

But in this market place crowd it’s 
the Papuans that keep you staring over 
your beer—black, sago-starved figures 
walking with stiff slow steps like peo- 
ple in a dream. There are always wild 
mountain men out of the Arfaks with 
slivers of bone stuck through their 
pierced noses and bows and arrows 
ready in their hands. They’re hungry 
and queer and fierce like the beggars 
that scowl in the corners of Masac- 
cio frescoes. 

They have their hair frizzed, as 
Galvao said, and they use it, braided 
and tied down over their jutting brow 
ridges, to make a sort of skull cap 
with a long cassowary feather stuck 
through the topknot. Underneath their 
eyes look out, remote and glittering, 
the queer eyes of a Quasimodo, the 


Li i 


fierce eyes of a Wat Tyler grubbing | 


for roots on the plague-swept downs. 
Again and again you find yourself think- 
ing, unreasonably enough, of our own 
Middle Ages. With their flaring nostrils 
and sloping chins those faces, though 
they’re dark as the earth itself, are still 
very like the half human, half bestial 
ones set in misshapen stone over the 
roofs of Chartres, arid they look as if they 
too belonged to a gargoyle’s world of 
evil and mystery and terror. 

You get hardened, of course, but at 
first the signs of undernourishment and 
disease are appalling. They’re such a 
skinny lot. Little sticks of legs like 
tripods supporting stomachs blown out by 
a sago diet and above the stomachs a 
black skeleton of breast-bones, cramped 
shoulders and stringy arms. Some of 
them are covered-from head to foot with 
--a-skin like worm-eaten leather; that’s cas- 
cado. In another stage the skin peels all 
over in grey layers. And most common 
of all are the oozing red sores of fram- 
boesia on legs and arms and faces. 

The Arfakers in their native state live 
today as our own barbarian forbears did 
ten thousand years ago. For shelter they 
build themselves windowless, smoky hov- 
els out of leaves and twigs. For food 
they have the leaves on the trees and 
roots in the ground and such birds and 
bats and possums as they can catch in 
their snares of hand-rolled fibre rope. 
The ones who aren’t killed by filth and 
semi-starvation mature slowly and are 
old at thirty-five. It’s the same life-span 
as a chimpanzee. They’re supposed to be 
the poorest specimens in all New Guinea, 
but when you walk in the ironwoods that 
surround Manokwarie the little native 


CAMERA! 


Sopmey 


Frederick Crockett — 


phe 


Once they have ceased to fear the camera as an instrument of evil, the New Guinea natives are 
fascinated by its mechanism. While the fellow with a bird of paradise plume in his frizzy hair 
looks through the finder his companions eagerly await their turn. 


Pearl from Black Star 


MEN WHO HAVE PROVED THEIR WORTH 


The costumes and painted faces of these Sepik River tribesmen indicate that they 

have been successful headhunters. In their hands are their painted, ten-foot paddles. 

The disks on their chests are pieces of mother-of-pearl shell money; the odd 

mustachios afte bunches of dried grass thrust through a hole in the septum of: the 
nose. They are dressed for a ceremonial dance. 
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boys who guide you point to certain 
paths and whisper “Arfak men”—and 
take another path. 
Those tribes have somehow managed 
to survive, naked and hungry, in their 
chill mountain heights. On Misool, a 
hundred miles off the coast of Nether- 
lands New Guinea itself, we saw what 
happens when there’s failure to survive. 
For centuries, Misool, isolated even from 
isolated New Guinea, has been turned in 
on itself and strange things have hap- 
pened. The orchids are fragrant and 
grow on the trunks of coconut palms 
which you don’t see anywhere else. The 
butterflies are brighter and the dwarf 
kangaroos are smaller than the ones on 
the mainland. The people are so degen- 


erate they’ve even lost the instinct to re- 
produce their kind, according to a Euro- 
pean settler who has been watching them 
for the last twenty-five years. They 
were all very small, and greasy and smoke 
blackened, and at close range the smell 
makes you choke. By way of a village 
they build one large house and huddle in 
it altogether, but they never stay in one 
settlement for long. Like little apish 
ghosts they slip through the pink-leaved 
jungles, down to the shore where they 
hunt caterpillars and snails, then back 
to the highlands again, in a restless, baf- 
fled struggle to survive against too many 
odds. 

While we were in New Guinea a mis- 
sionary returned from the Vogelkopf 


GLAMOR GIRLS 


Considerable effort goes to the creation 
of the costumes worn by these Papuan 
debutantes. On each arm they wear ten 
pounds of shell bracelets and _ their 
beaded skirts are decorated with elabo- 
rate patterns. To-create their coiffures 
they curl their hair around bamboo tubes 
and out around the head in a mass of 


fluff. 


mountains with reports of a people who 
built themselves houses high off the 
ground in trees. He said they hated 
water and never let any touch them if 
they could help it. 

“Did you stay with them and eat their 
food?” I asked. “How could you?” 

“Oh,” said the missionary, a fragile 
Dutchman burning with zeal and fever, 
“I always stay with the Papuans. I fig- 
ure if they’re men and can stand it, I 
Cafintoo. 

That sounds easier than it is; the 
Papuans have such strange places to stay. 
On the Waropen coast they live in the 
water. In an arm of a river almost com- 
pletely encircled with mangroves some 
three hundred of these water dwellers 
have built themselves houses of palm 
slats and grass and sticks, set loosely on 
pilings, like fishhawk’s nests, out in the 
middle of the stream. They don’t use 
windows, and inside the houses, func- 
tionally furnished with baskets, cooking 
fires and sleeping mats, life goes on in a 

(Continued on page 39) 
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WATCHING BOULDER DAM 


AT 


WORK 


BY LOIS A. SNYDER 


WDEFTLY niched in a region of natural 
wonders, Boulder Dam and its adjacent 
playground area has captured the top- 
ranking popularity belonging formerly 
to Yellowstone and Yosemite National 
Parks. An endless queue of sightseers 
averaging one person every thirty sec- 
onds throughout the entire twelve months 
visited the man-made show, with a peak 
quota reached in July and August. Busy 
holidays found the attendance ratio in- 
creasing to a visitor for every three- 
second interval, or a possible lineup of 
10,800 tourists during a single nine-hour 
sightseeing day. 

The cause of it all began approx- 
imately nine years ago, when Uncle Sam 
emulated Paul Bunyan’s exploits and 
poked a disturbing wedge snugly between 
the Arizona and Nevada walls in Black 
Canyon to form not only the world’s 
highest dam but a permanent “stumbling 
block” for the temperamental Colorado 
River. 

Still pursuing Bunyanish tactics, he 
dabbled playfully with the disheveled 
wilderness, his seemingly reckless fingers 
upsetting surrounding topography in 
large-scale perfection landscaping. As 
a result, forbidding canyons previously 
known only to native Indians and a few 
intrepid explorers were blended skill- 


fully. into. desert, mountains and river, 
creating thereby a more effective and 
convenient stage-setting for the bulky 
central figure. 

All callers at the dam show a how- 
does-it-work-and-why interest in this 
American engineering triumph, with 
Boulder’s huge powerhouse, the world’s 
largest operating plant, serving as a 
focal point of attraction. In other words, 
spectators ask how the system functions 


_ and why certain mechanisms perform their 


respective duties in the unified setup. 
Most of them know, rather vaguely, that 
the Colorado River has been impounded 
at Boulder Dam to provide flood control, 
to irrigate land and produce electrical 
power for domestic and commercial pur- 
poses in distant cities. But major au- 
diences have little or no conception of 
intervening processes which occur dur- 
ing the intricate three-way metabolism. 
Perhaps they have not previously con- 
sidered how water could be converted 
into electricity, or why confining the tur- 
bulent Colorado in a mammoth reservoir 
brings about flood control and irrigation. 
When suddenly confronted with a strik- 
ing actuality, however, the filing thou- 
sands immediately grow analytical and 
inquiring. 

And, despite its imposing and seem- 


ingly complicated accoutrements, Boulder 
Dam’s entire routine is almost as read- 
ily explained as the working of an old- 
fashioned gristmill. The typical old mill 
was usually made possible by damming 
a small stream and allowing the water 
thus accumulated to overflow and strike 
a vertical wooden wheel having a number 
of paddles attached. Force supplied by 
the falling water set the wheel revolving 
and this motion, in turn, started opera- 
tion of gears in the mill machinery for 
grinding meal or flour. 

At Boulder similar principles are nego- 
tiated along multiple-scale proportions, 
but there are some important basic varia- 
tions and the added significance of 
modern equipment. Here again mo- 
mentum is provided by water-gravity but 
the minimum-maximum descent is from 
360 to 590 feet, as compared with the 
downrush of only a few feet necessary 
for mill operation. ° 

Whereas the picturesque millstream 
flows over its dam to supply required 
force, imprisoned water at the Boulder 
development is’ directed downward 
through tubes known as penstocks and 
at no time floods the crest. In lieu of a 
vertical wooden wheel, down-guided 
water encounters the vaned and rotating 
horizontal wheels within a Francis tur- 
bine. Entrance is gained at the turbine’s 
circumference inlet through a butterfly- 
type shut-off valve. This arrangement is 
designed for regulating the volume under 
different “heads,” a term applied, in this 
case, to depth of water between the valve 
and the reservoir surface. (A one-foot 
head: of water equals about one-half 
pound pressure per square inch.) 

To understand thoroughly actual proc- 
esses involved in the entire project, ob- 


Rapids, shallow water and sand bars offer special difficulties to navigation below Boulder Dam. 
Since an ordinary boat can not navigate this stream, the Bureau of Reclamation has con- 
structed this special air-propelled vessel. 
C. Segerbloom 


The water that pours from eighty-four inch 
needle valves creates giant falls 180 feet high— 
thirteen feet higher than Niagara. 


. 


THE CHAMPIONS 


These are the most powerful generators in 
the world. They are capable of producing, 
with the cooperation of one other generator 
on the Arizona wing of the canal, the titanic 
power which amounts to 130,000,000 kilo- 
wat f energy each month. For the sale 
of this vital product, this energy so essential 
to our civilization, the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion which built and operates the dam 
received $3,297,289 in two years. But at 
present the production is only about a 
miserable one-third of the ultimate capacity. 
Each generator weighs more than a thousand 

is and can supply a million homes with 

all lighting needs. 


LOOKING DOWN STREAM FROM THE DAM 


In the immediate foreground is part of the U-shaped structure which 
houses the dam’s turbines, power generators and other important 
power necessities. Further down the stream on either side are the 
steel outlet pipes. Im all, there are twelve eighty-four inch needle 
valves housed in reinforced concrete structures containing all operat- 
ing and maintenance equipment. The discharge from all twelve 
valves averages 46,000 cubic feet per second. Additional provision 
for expelling excess water is provided by the spillway tunnels 2200 
feet in length and fifty feet in diameter shown in the diagram of the 
dam reproduced with this article. 


THE CREST OF THE DAM 


Intake towers 395 feet in height take the water from Lake Mead to 
The power they generate is carried by the 
transmission lines seen on the bleak hills in the background. 


the mighty turbines. 


servers should begin at a point less than 
one hundred miles above the dam. Here 
a distinct, V-shaped line indicates junc- 
ture of the riled Colorado with its clari- 
fied contemporary, Lake Mead, which 
was formed as the impeded waters rosé 
and backed up against Boulder Dam. 
This odd triangle is a virtual line of 
demarcation, a boundry between a primi- 
tive past and a well-disciplined present ; 
it marks the unwilling river’s first en- 
counter with the engineering skill of 
mankind which leads at once to a 
changed destiny. For, the mud-load of 
the wayward Colorado drops into a slit 
pocket as river meets lake, and resultant 
waters are reconditioned to become a 
vivid, unbelievable blue in a natural tech- 
nicolor environment. This is a prepara- 
tory step for the beneficent career of the 
great river before proceeding farther 
downstream. 

The predestined trek begins at four 
intake towers which rise like elongated 
saltcellars from partial submergence in 
the deep reservoir-pool. Through elec- 
trically-operated gates in the tower bases, 
water enters four penstocks or ‘“‘head- 
ers,’ one for each tower. Traveling 
speedily, the enslaved river then plunges 
downwards to an eventual and significant 
“parting of the ways.” At this point, 
prearranged purpose and final disposition 
combine in determining any one of three 
possible destinations. Following a rela- 
tively brief journey, the stream may be 
sidetracked from its main penstock- 
conductor into “capillary” branches that 
lead directly to powerhouse turbines and 
ultimate electrical conversion. On the 
other hand, since all of the stored water 
is not required in power generation, cer- 
tain leftover excesses are returned to the 


INSIDE A SPILLWAY TUNNEL 


Two identical spillway tunnels on either side of the canyon provide 
for complete flood control. The spillway system is only for this 
purpose and is unrelated to the canyon wall outlet works. 


parent-river for irrigation duty via two 
outlet systems farther downstream. 

These releases are housed in reinforced 
concrete structures situated on either side 
of the Colorado. They are composed 
largely of huge needle valves, pointed 
downstream so that water jets issuing 
from both sides focus approximately in 
the river bed. An even dozen 84-inch 
valves forms the canyon wall outlet 
works and sponsors a Niagara-like dis- 
charge that becomes an artificial “falls” 
180 feet high. A similar but smaller 
valve-sequence cares for an excess at 
tunnel plug outlets located below the 
first group. 

Capacities are so devised that, with 
ideal functioning of outlet works, there 
is little occasion to use the two identical 
spillways which furnish complete flood 
prevention, These giant drains are of the 
side-channel type and pour surplus flood 
water into fifty-foot spillway tunnels 
that lead away to the river. Aside from 
automatic control, manual operation per- 
mits gradual emptying of the reservoir’s 
flood-regulatmg mechanism, without 
creating a deluge downstream. This fea- 
ture alone justifies existence of the dam 
and explains many tourists’ puzzled in- 
quiry as to why water is impounded for 
controlling floods. In reality, the plan 
serves as an equalizing “dole” between 
excessive supply and subsequent demand. 
The spillways are responsible for flood 
water disposal only and they are entirely 
unrelated to either of the outlet systems. 

Spillway tunnels and inner penstocks 
are, in part, the original four diversion 
channels that were driven through can- 
yon walls to divert the Colorado River 
around the dam site during construction. 
With their permanent retention, it was 


necessary to seal certain unused sections, 
extending far back within the rocky re- 
treats. For this purpose, concrete blocks 
known as tunnel plugs were devised and 
set in place upstream from points at 
which the continuously useful outlets 
join diversion tunnels. Stoney Gates at 


downstream portals also shuts out back- 


water from the river below the power 
plant. 
Water intended for powerhouse tur- 
bines enters upon a brief pilgrimage that 
is a mere prologue to a pageant of care- 


‘fully synchronized developments. Entry 


at the turbine’s outer casing inaugurates 
the manufacture of electricity by first 
producing mechanical energy which im- 
mense generators translate later into 
electrical power. As explained pre- 
viously, the all-important energy is de- 
veloped when the inward-rushing water 
current contacts a series of curved vanes 
rotating on a central spindle. Two sizes 
of turbines yield an output rated at 115,- 
000 horsepower each for the larger type, 
and 55,000 horsepower for smaller 
machines. 

The inflowing water stream has now 
served its hydroelectric purpose and es- 
capes axially from every turbine into 
what is commonly known as a tailrace or 
discharge. The deep basin provided con- 
stitutes a three-sided “patio” for a power 
plant that is two city blocks in length. 
Two wings extending along canyon walls, 
one on either side of the river at the 
dam’s downstream toe, house turbines, 
generators and other important power 
necessities. A connecting structure, built 
across the face of the dam, completes a 
U-like contour and contains offices, shops, 
operating and storage rooms. 


In the Nevada turbine gallery, the © 
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remendous power generated by the tur- 
at Boulder Dam must be broken by these 
ircuit breakers before it can pass over the 
es that carry it 250 miles to the city of 
, Angeles. This is the world’s highest voltage 
yer line carrying 287,500 volts at 1200 


—=~ 


; amperes. | Zz 
: ; : ZE arann (TICAUNN AAS KG GI DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR ey 
4 2 \ i‘ ei coe \ \ Sci __BUREAU OF RECLAMATION bess 
i Sy Ne WS BOULDER DAM AND POWER PLANT) - — >— No. 27600 
This drawing illustrates the manner in which Boulder Dam works. The Nevada wall of Black Canyon is shown as solid, 
B : whereas the Arizona wal! is cut away to reveal! the intake towers, the spillway, the penstock pipes, and outlet works. 
; : Inside the Nevada wall of the canyon a similar set of diversion works has been placed Frincipal dimensions are shown. 
j interested visitor receives a first impression of mechan- 
_ The crest of the dam provides a superb highway for motor tourists. Elevators ical energy necessary to generate electrical power. He 
: that take visitors to the powerhouse are located in the square towers. has descended on one of the forty-four-story elevators 


inside the dam and now stands appropriately amazed 
at the tableau presented for him. Beneath his feet 
throb those six busy turbines which are set far below 
the gallery floor to make suitable water contact. The 
turbines are directly connected by huge shafts, thirty- 
eight inches in diameter and weighing one hundred 
thousand pounds each, to electrical generators stationed 
above them. A raised spectator’s platform with guard- 
rail attached, permits closer scrutiny of the whirling 
spindles as they convey their mechanical load upward 
for conversion into electricity. 

And, from a balcony overlooking the Nevada gen- 
erator room, sight-seeing party members perceive the 
culmination of previous effort and preparation. For 
here occurs the actual birth of electricity. It is the 
grand climax in a sixty-minute tour that has led visi- 
tors through exquisitely beautiful tile-lined corridors, 
accompanied by a courteous and competent guide. 

This same guide has paused for a moment in an in- 
spection tunnel and pointed out a design in terrazzo 
floor which marks the boundary line between Nevada 
and Arizona. He has even waited considerately while 
every member in the party so inclined has accom- 
plished the unaccustomed stunt of standing with one 
foot in either state. He has answered innumerable 
questions regarding functions and operating details, 
explaining carefully the correlation of various units 
with the entire project. 

He also mentions, almost apologetically, that very 
soon now an air conditioned exhibit house is to be 
built which will feature a working model of Boulder 
Dam. He assures his guests that not only will this 


(Continued on page 32) 
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The maid conceals her preferences with dozens 
graceful and flirtatious gestures. ; 


“1 


Each of the rivals alternately is giv 
chance to dance and beguile. 


J Worn out by their strenuous competition, both conqueror and conquered throw themselves 
ee side by side on the grass to rest. ; 4 


\ 
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THERE is little reason for the peasants of southeastern Europe to 
celebrate, living as they do on the edge of a volcano. Yet for all the 
confusion and tragedy of recent years the Magyars have found time 
for folk festivals and for the wild exuberance of their famous czardas 
dance. The popular songs and dances of the Balkans express the 
temperaments of the various races with unequalled vigor and rhythm. 
Among the most spirited of these Balkan dances is the czardas of 
Hungary’s Magyars. The story the dance tells is the universal one 
of two men anda maid, of courtship, coquetry, jealousy and the 
eventual triumph of the successful suitor. Starting slowly with elabo- 
rate pantomime, the dance works up to a dramatic climax and ends 
in a dizzy spectacular whirl. The czardas has always been prized as 
one of the very old Hungarian dances. Recently, however, choreog- 
raphers discovered that it is not more than a mere hundred years 
old and that it invaded the villages from the bourgeois urban dance 
halls where it was launched as a simplification of a forgotten pagan 
dance. The typical Balkan dance is the round dance in which the 
whole community joins and in which little opportunity is given to 
individuals to display their terpsichorean skill. 


The dance of the two rival suitors ends in an exuberant climax. 


DANCING ON THE EDGE 


OF A VOLCANO 


Photographs from C. Anders and Co. 


MARKING THE WORLD’S MOST 


PEACEFUL BORDER 


Dip you know that the mainland of 
Alaska, which was all in one piece only 
thirty-seven years ago, is now in two 
separate segments? Or that along a 
single stream between New Hampshire 
and Quebec there are 767 different 
changes in direction of the international 
border line? 

Almost as surprising—our northern 
boundary was not marked in its entirety 
until 1922, one hundred and thirty-nine 
years after the treaty of peace between 
the United States and England in 1783. 

These are only a few of the facts, re- 
vealed by Thomas Riggs, U. S. Commis- 
sioner of the International Boundary 
Commission with headquarters in Wash- 
ington. The Commissioner explains: 

“Literally speaking, Alaska has been 
slashed apart by the ferocious action of 
natural forces. In the Glacier National 
Park, Alaska, the Grand Pacific glacier 
has receded, over the years, across the 
original boundary line, cutting the main- 
land into two pieces. Back in 1903 when 
the line was first determined (and sur- 
veyed in 1912) the mainland was in one 
piece. All the recession has taken place 
since 1903. 

“Along Hall’s Stream, between New 
Hampshire and Quebec, which is fol- 
lowed by the boundary for 26% miles, 
there are 767 changes in direction of the 
boundary. Some of them are only five 
or six meters in length!” 

Our northern boundary, says Mr. 
Riggs, is the result of no less than twenty- 
two treaties or conventions with Great 
Britain. In one or two instances war 
almost resulted due to misunderstanding, 
but happily good sense triumphed. There 
was give and take on both sides and now 
the border is established for all time. 

Thirty-four years ago young Noel 
Ogilvie and Thomas Riggs, youthful 
Canadian and American surveyors, met 
on the banks of the Skagit River. They 
were then running the forty-ninth paral- 
lel boundary between Washington and 
‘British Columbia. Ogilvie came over the 
Cascades from the west and Riggs, fresh 
out of Princeton University, dropped 
down from the east. They have been fast 
friends ever since. 

Last summer Ogilvie and Riggs were 


in Alaska on inspection duty, the former. 


as head of the Canadian Boundary Com- 
mission and his old friend Thomas Riggs 
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as head of the American Commission. 

The International Boundary Commis- 
sion is charged with the duty of main- 
taining a well-marked line between the 


United States and Canada and between . 


Alaska and Canada. This line has a 
total length of 5527 miles—3146 miles on 
land and 2381 miles in lakes and streams. 
The total length is roughly equal to the 
distance from Seattle to Shanghai. The 


land boundary is marked by 5548 monu-- 


ments and the water boundary is tied to 
2552 reference markers which are estab- 
lished at convenient sites on the shores of 
the lakes and on the banks of the streams 
through which the boundary passes. 

Also the line is marked by cleared vis- 
tas through all forested areas. There is 
a total length of 1350 miles of boundary 
passing through forests where a twenty- 
foot skyline vista has been cleared to 
show the line of demarcation. The vista 
is continually being closed by the growth 
of young trees and it is part of the duty 
of the Commission to cut this new growth 
at frequent intervals, as often as it is 
necessary to maintain a cleared line 
through the forests. 

As the surveyor would phrase it—the 
boundary is made up of a series of 


straight line courses between fixed angle 


points or turning points. There are 10,- 
311 courses defining the boundary be- 
tween the United States and Canada and 
between Alaska and Canada. 

Countless are the stories of adven- 
ture behind the making of our northern 
line. They concern: storms, floods, wild 
animals, epidemics, wrecks and a winter 
sixty-five miles north of the Arctic Cir- 
cle. Such experiences are still talked 
about whenever: veteran surveyors meet 
in these more prosaic days. 

Through all the years of actual sur- 
vey the parties of the American and 
Canadian governments worked in closest 
harmony. They were carefully picked 
men on both sides, men who accepted 
hardship as a matter of course, who did 
not complain when the day’s work ex- 
tended far into the night. 

Today each inspection survey as it is 
called, covers approximately 5500 miles 
of boundary during the allotted summer 
period of inspection and the entire line 
is covered by inspection and maintenance 
once every ten years. 

According to Commissioner Riggs, one 


of the greatest difficulties of the en- 
gineer has been to transfer a diplomatic 
boundary to the ground. No boundary ~ 
should be diplomatically agreed upon — 


until it has received the okay of an ~ 


engineer or geodesist. 
as a parallel of latitude cannot be laid 
down accurately. The forty-ninth paral- 


Curved lines such 


lel, which is one of our diplomatic boun-  / 


daries, had -lecated on it a number of 


points determined astronomically. Later 


by convention between Great Britain and 


the United States the curved line was © 


amended so as to consist of straight lines 
drawn between the located points.. Also 


by convention where a line should follow 


the center of a river, bay, or lake it was 
found best to locate controlling points 
which were then connected by straight 
lines. 

But why is it that our northern line, 
now surveyed and marked to the satis- 
faction of both nations, should need a 
boundary commission? 
that a boundary, like a highway or a 
building, must be kept in repair. If 
neglected it eventually would become lost 
as it actually was in the last century. 
Vistas through forests must be cleared, 
monuments and reference marks main- 
tained, markers placed at new interna- 
tional highways, and on bridges. The line 
must be kept in a state of effective de- 
marcation for the enforcement of police, 


immigration and customs laws. The need 


of such maintenance was recognized in 
the treaty of 1925, creating the Com- 
mission. Fortunately Canada is the na- 
tion above all others the most friendly 
toward us. We have the same habits. 
We speak the same language. 
are no armed soldiers on our frontiers 
and except for the nuisance of complying 
with customs and immigration regula- 
tions, one hardly knows when he passes 
over that carefully maintained border. 
“The history of our boundaries,” 
points out Commissioner Riggs, “is a 
fascinating study. After the revolution, 
when the limits of the country were hazy, 
there were often clashes between the 
citizens of the United States and of 
Canada. In Maine there was quite a 
little local war at one time. Near Buf- 


falo there were armed reprisals across 
the border on the part of Canada against 
In the 


raiders from the United States. 
(Continued on page 34) 


The answer is - 


There 


This two-foot granite monument, weighing two hun. 
dred pounds, is the largest type of marker used. 


FRIENDLY FLAGS ALONG THE BORDER 


For years survey engineers of the United States and Canada have been working in harmony 
in the maintenance of our boundary. There are no armed soldiers on our northern frontier 
and one hardly knows when he passes over that carefully maintained line of demarcation. 


_ Boundary engineers often risk their lives climbing 
treacherous mountains to erect a marker.. A single 
slip means death! s 


1870’s the primitive earth mounds, such as that seen below 
ere used to mark the international border on the prairie. 


Through all forested areas the boundary line is marked by cleared 
vistas. This pathway, twenty feet broad, is along the Alaskan- 
Canadian border. 


HOW RUSSIA ONCE 


BERLIN 


By ALBERT PARRY 


FREDERICK THE GREAT 


(1712 to 1786) 


THE PRUSSIAN CAPITAL IN 1780 


The Berlin of Frederick the Great was a city of approximately 150,000 people, defended by a belt of vulnerable palisades and 
ten semi-fortified gates. This is the city as it was shortly after the Russian seige. The influence of the French, whom Frederick so 
greatly admired, is readily apparent in the architecture. 


THESE days, when the government of 
the Reich stands defiant in the center of 
the world’s stage, it is well to recall that 
proud Berlin was not always proud, that 
twice within the last two centuries the 
arrogant capital was humbled through 
capture by Germany’s enemies. 

Once, in 1806, the conquerors march- 
ing into Berlin were the Old Guards of 
Napoleon the First. Little surprise, and 
not much shame, in falling before such 
far-famed invaders. But on an earlier 
occasion, in 1760, it was the Berlin of 
Frederick the Great that was captured, 
and by whom? By the sorry ill-trained 
and ill-fed troops of a Russian Tsarina! 

The story is an amazing one, holding 
certain lessons for posterity. Indeed, in 
the early summer of 1939, some three 
months before the conclusion of the Mos- 
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cow-Berlin pact, a Soviet state studio had 
begun the production of a historical film 
treating this obscure but significant epi- 
sode of the Russo-German conflict of 
arms during the Seven Years’ War. 
Called “Frederick’s Defeat,” the film was 
to show how the Russian army thrashed 
the troops of Hitler’s much-admired 
hero, King Frederick II. Since the new 
pact, no word has come from Moscow as 
to the fate of the moving picture. It 
may be that the picture is scrapped en- 
tirely; again, it is conceivable that the 
film is merely shelved until such time as 
the Moscow policy changes once more 
into something resembling its pre-August 
hostility to Hitler. 

Let us, however, dispense with any 
such waiting. Let us tell the little- 
known. tale of Berlin’s capture by the 


Russians for whatever moral it may hold 
for the rest of the world. 


The fall of the Prussian capital in 


1760 was not exactly grim, humorless 
business. In fact, it was in some re- 
spects more of a comedy of errors than 
a tragedy of heroic deeds. A German 
general working for the Russians cap- 
tured Berlin; ‘an Austrian colleague of 


his raged and fumed because the man 


was not stern enough with the van- 
quished Berliners; a Prussian merchant 
with a Polish-Russian name helped the 
conqueror save the capital from damage 
and humiliation; there were rumors of 
bribery and treason; and, when finally 
Frederick regained his capital, it was not 


through the superiority of his arms but 
because of the inefficiency of his foes and 


the terror that his name alone inspired. — 


The plan of a raid upon Berlin ‘was 


discussed by the allied Russian and Aus- 


trian generals as early as 1758. When it 
was at last set for the fall of 1760, the 
idea was not only to enhance the Rus- 
sians’ own prestige, but also to relieve the 
pressure on the Austrians, then beseiged 
by Frederick at Daun, amid the Silesian 
mountains. In view of the urgency of 
the moment, the decision was to detail 
light and fast-moving troops for the pur- 


‘pose. General Tottleben in the Tsarina’s 


service was considered especially well 
fitted to command such troops. 
Gottlieb Heinrich Tottleben was a 


clever and interesting person who knew 
and liked his Berlin. As a handsome 
but ne’er-do-well gentleman from Sax- 
ony, a soldier of fortune and an adorer 
of ladies, he had at one time served and 
frolicked with the Polish court and army 
(this mainly because the King of Saxony 
was frequently also the King of Poland). 
In due time Tottleben disagreed with cer- 
tain men or conditions at Warsaw, and 
so transferred himself to the Dutch. In 
Holland he rose to major-generalcy and 
was a lively success socially. One day 
his restless eye fell. upon a lady whom 
Thomas Carlyle was later to describe as 


a “soft creature with no end of money.” 
The lady was an heiress to a Dutch West 
Indian fortune, and her kin and friends 
objected to Tottleben’s impecuniosity. 
She responded to him, nevertheless. 
Since the relatives were too irate and 
generally unpleasant, the pair eloped to 
Berlin. This was in 1754, two years be- 
fore the outbreak of the Seven Years’ 
War. Amid the festivities with which 
the Tottlebens were occupied by Berlin’s 
society, the Major-General sharply 
watched the political developments, and 
so was ready at the opening of hostilities 
to offer his sword and skill to Frederick. 
But Frederick either had too many gen- 
erals of his own, or held a low opinion of 
the handsome Saxon. “A colonel with 
me, yes,” Frederick was reported to have 
replied. In a huff, the Tottlebens went 
off to St. Petersburg, to the court of 
Tsarina Elizabeth, daughter of Peter the 
Great. She, disliking Frederick either 
in war or peace, with an air of feminine 
cattiness accepted Tottleben as a full 
general. Now, in 1760, it was sweet re- 
venge for both the Tsarina and Tottleben 
when the latter was sent riding upon 
Frederick’s capital as its conqueror! 

Yet, trust a Saxon not to be pig-head- 
ed, not to be carried away by a needless 
sense of triumph. Tottleben was look- 
ing to his main chance, to his best ad- 
vantage, which was, as we shall soon see, 
in being reasonable and magnanimous to 
those :who had snubbed him yesterday 
but were to be his prisoners on the mor- 
row. Of much aid to his plans was the 
fact that, by the supreme Russian com- 
mand, he was given complete freedom 
of action. There was but the simple 
condition that each day he was to in- 
form Count Chernyshev, his superior, of 
his movements. He was also to send to 
the Count whatever data he would be 
able to obtain about the enemy. 

There was no doubt in the Russians’ 
minds that Berlin was to fall. Tottleben 
had therefore the following instructions 
on his treatment of the vanquished cap- 
ital: he was to demand from the city a 
considerable sum of money as contribu- 
tion to the Tsarina’s coffers. Should 
there be no cash available, he was to ac- 
cept a promissory bill, which was to be 
guaranteed by a collateral of hostages, of 
whom there were to be two from the city 


COSSACK RAIDER 


Swift, merciless and incredibly 
reckless, the Russian Cossacks 
were as greatly feared in the 
eighteenth century as they were 
in the century that followed. When 
Berlin was captured in 1760 one 
old gentleman barricaded himself 
and his householders, putting up 
the notice: “Human Russian 
officers can enter here; Cossacks 
no, except over all of us lying 
dead.” 
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SOLDIERS OF THE INVADING 
ARMY 


The German renegade General 
Tottleben commanded a force of 
three thousand hussars, Cossacks, 
grenadiers and plain infantrymen. 
A sergeant and canoneer of the 
Russian Field Artillery of the 
1760s are shown at the right. 


VANDALISM 


When the invading armies left Berlin some plundered 
and destroyed as they went, others said farewell with 
great courtesy. Among the former were the Saxon 
dragoons stationed in Charlottenburg who smashed 
furniture, while their officers merely smiled. 


hall, and several more from among rich 
merchants. A wide program of pogrom 
was laid out for Tottleben by his superiors: 
he was to “destroy to their very end” the 
arsenal, the gun foundry, and all the store- 
houses containing arms as well as the fac- 
tories making army-cloth. The destruction, 
according to the official Russian alibi, was to 
be in vengeance for the damages done by 
Frederick in Saxony, especially at Leipzig. 
The list of instructions closed, however, with 
this reminder: “To none of Berlin’s in- / 
habitants any injuries are to be caused.” 
Tottleben set out. Hussars, cossacks, 
grenadiers, and plain infantrymen consti- 
tuted His force of three thousand. He had 
fifteen cannon, which were light and so trav- 
eled fairly rapidly. In places, where his 
horsemen galloped ahead at too smart a pace, 
Tottleben put his infantry onto farmers’ 
carts to catch up with the cavalry. On Fri- 
day, October 3, the Russians halted within 
sight of the German capital—Berlin. 


ARMIES CLASH 


In the eighteenth century, 
“God was on the side of the 
biggest battalions” and battles 
were generally decided at the 
point of the bayonet in hand- 
to-hand conflict. The battalions 
of General Seidlitz, who was 
prevented from defending Ber- 
lin against the Russians, are 
pictured here in their heroic 
charge at the battle of Zorndorf. 


city, Ai Rats population of 
100, lay exposed and helpless. There 
a belt of feeble palisades and ten 
-fortified gates, behind which a gar- 
on of 1,200 infantrymen and hussars 
irred uneasily. General Rochow was 
command of these forces, and he was 
sullenly watched by a number of gen- 
rals living in Berlin in retirement or 
convalescence. Among them was one, 
General Seidlitz, who hinted his readiness 
to take over should Rochow prove too 
weak-willed. The Seidlitz group was 
aided by the presence of Fieldmarshal 
‘Lehwald, the official governor of the 
pital, an old man but for a long time 
known as an uncompromising anti-Rus- 
an. On the other hand, the Queen 
with her delicate family, the court with 
its petty intriguers, and the ministries 
with their cumbersome archives and pan- 
icky officials, were out of Berlin, having 
been evacuated to Magdeburg some time 
earlier when it had first become clear 
that there was no front or fortress to 
stop the Russians on their lightning-like 
way to the capital. : 

_ Circling the city, feeling for an easy 
point of entrance, Tottleben soon rested 
his choice on the western side where he 
__at once established his positions opposite 
the Halle Gate. He sent word to 
Rochow that an immediate surrender 
was expected, and a contribution of 
four million thalers would not be too 
much from Berlin’s rich men. Rochow 
was willing, but Seidlitz and his friends 
stepped in. They wanted to fight, and 
Rochow had to give in to them before he 
could bow to the Russians. 

Palisades were quickly repaired by 
Berlin’s soldiers and citizens, and re- 
doubts built in front of the gates. The 
Russians waited a little, then opened 
eir attack by ‘bombarding one of the 
suburbs. This was a failure, for the 


commander of the Russian battery soon 
found that his cannon and balls were 
not of large enough caliber to set the 


houses on fire. Also, to his dismay, 
the Russian officer had to admit that 
German houses, unlike Slav huts, were 
not of wood but of stone, and that the 
walls were of such thickness “that not 
every bomb could penetrate them,” Sev- 
eral small conflagrations were started, 
but the inhabitants, far from losing their 
heads, extinguished the flames before 
they could gain much headway. Only 
one fire lasted till the following day, but 
even that one was caused and kept up 
by the unusual expenditure of as many as 
fifteen Russian incendiary bombs. 
Next, despite the insufficient prepara- 
tion by artillery, Tottleben sent his troops 
to storm the city, but the men were 
thrown back. The commander led the 
discouraged infantry some distance away 
from the capital, leaving a few squadrons 
of cavalry to keep up the siege. To 
Count Chernyshev he dispatched reports 
wherein, as his Russian accusers later 
claimed, he exaggerated the number of 
balls and grenades he had expended, and 
belittled the losses he had suffered. Nev- 
ertheless he confessed that his force was 
too small to take Berlin unassisted. He 
still hesitated calling for reinforcements 
from Chernyshev and other Russian or 
Austrian generals until the very last and 
desperate moment, to quote Tottleben’s 
Russian critics, “so as not to share the 
glory of Berlin’s capture.” The accusers 


said, and not without reason, that by his’ 


procrastination Tottleben had lost his 
earlier advantage of surprise in attack- 
ing and capturing Frederick’s capital. 
Berlin thus recovered some measure of 
hope. Word of the siege was sent to 
Frederick and  Frederick’s generals. 
Presently Prince Eugene of Wiirttem- 
berg diverted the bulk of his troops from 


their pursuit of the Swedes (who, too, 
were fighting against Frederick) ; leav- 
ing a small force at this task, he led five 
thousand men to the rescue of Berlin. 
On the eighth General Hiilsen with nine 
thousand soldiers came to help Seidlitz 
and the capital. But Austrian troops un- 
der General Lacy, and the main Russian 
army under Chernyshev, now hastened 
toward Berlin upon hearing that Tottle- 
ben was either too weak or too inde- 
cisive to take the rich prize. Thus, the 
14,000 of German reinforcements faced 
some 35,000 of the newly arrived Russo- 
Austrians, 

Still, the outnumbered Germans had 
certain advantages. 
a unified command (a curious drawback 
of Germany’s foes repeating itself in 
practically every war) ; the hostile forces 
were badly camped, the Spree River di- 
viding the allies; the fortifications of 
Berlin had proved their worth, and could 
again be depended upon. Tottleben was 
aware of all these factors and was there- 
fore immensely surprised and pleased 
when, convinced of their own inad- 
equacy, Hiilsen and Prince Eugene with- 
drew from Berlin on the very day of 
their arrival—the eighth. Seidlitz and 
Lehwald had to give up in disgust, and 


'Rochow the same night could proceed 


with capitulation. 

Tottleben pressed the deal before Lacy 
and Chernyshev could draw nearer and 
spoil his private plans. An old acquain- 
tance of his, Gotzkowsky, a merchant- 
prince of Berlin, stepped forward as the 
chief representative of the defeated. 
Here was a remarkable personality, in 
sooth. Gotzkowsky had begun as a 
traveling pedlar of what was known as 
gallanterie, or female haberdashery. 
Suave, able, not too pushing, calmly en- 
ergetic, he had gained the confidence of 

(Continued on page 41) 


THE BRANDENBURG 
GATE IN 1770 


In the eighteenth century 
the Brandenburg Gate was 
a modest structure. Today 
the name evokes the gran- 
diose arch which has so 
frequently witnessed the 
pompous militaristic  dis- 
plays of both the imperial 
Germany of Kaiser Wilhelm 
and the Third Reich of 
Adolf Hitler. 
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Their enemy lacked~ 


THE MISSISSIPPI COMES 


INTO ITS OWN AGAIN 


By GARNETT LAIDLAW ESKEW 


IT was getting on toward late afternoon, three days out o1 
Chicago. The Illinois River here broadened into the estuary 
that announces its imminent union with the Mississippi, forty 
miles above St. Louis. Just around the next bend, I was told, 
we'd see the big river. The fall sun struck the Huck Finn and 
sent its shadow with fantastically elongated smokestacks, clear 
over to the eastern bank. A flock of wild ducks rose up with 
plashy thunder and sailed away at our approach. 

By a single movement of his hand upon the lever in the pilot 
house, young Captain Lowell Sorrells, master of the Huck Finn, 
turned the bows of the two foremost barges, nine hundred feet 
ahead, into mid-channel. J stood beside him and looked for- 
ward across that great expanse of cargo lashed at the boat’s 
nose—ten thousand tons, several full trainloads, of miscellane- 
ous freight in six ponderous steel barges any one of which was 
as long as a pretty good ocean vessel, moving downstream at 
ten miles an hour, headed for St. Louis, Memphis, New Orleans 
and the ports of the world. By squinting across the jackstaff 
at a dim shore mark in a distant bend I could note the almost 
instantaneous response to the Finn’s shifting rudders: the 
elephantine mass swung neatly into its marks. 

So this was Mississippi steamboating, 1940 version; this push- 
ing (not tugging) of freight on rivers that once were gay with 
ornate white sidewheelers and a clientele whose component 
parts, we are told, were gamblers, clinging dark-eyed maidens, 
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Forty years a pilot on the Mississippi.and the Ohio, Captain 
Pete Brisco has seen life on the rivers change from the reck- 
less. romantic days of the packets to the sober, steady freight 
traffic of today. Steering with levers, as is done in the modern 
motorships, is a simple matter to this old riverman who has 
handled the huge steering wheels of the old-time packets. 


swashbuckling captains and negro roustabouts. How Samuel 
Langhorne Clemens, creator of the immortal ragamuffin., for 
whom our boat was named, would cuss! What royal, full-bodied 
oaths would come rolling out from his prolific vocabulary could 
he see the kind of steamboating that is under way on his rivers 
today ! 

Three days earlier I had boarded a putt-putting little Diesel 
boat at the Federal Barge Lines’ terminal on Western Avenue 
in the Chicago River. A powerful boat for her size! She had 
eased in behind these six barges and towed them without ap- 
parent effort thirty-one miles down the new Sanitary and Ship 
Canal, to Joliet. Here, the Fluck Finn, whose tall stacks pre- 
vent her negotiating the bridge-cluttered channel into the city 
proper, had hooked into the tow. Then, with the ease of an old 
cowhand roping a steer, a deckhand had tossed a line from the 


PUSHING CARGO BARGES 


The J. D. Ayres of the Union Barge Line’s Great White Fleet is one of the best of the sternwheelers traveling the Mississippi and Ohio. 
Here she and her eight barges are stuck on a reef in the Mississippi. With the help of another tow, she was able to push herself off without 
too much difficulty. 
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YESTERDAY AND TODAY 


The old and the new in Mississippi steamboating are seen 

_ here in sharp contrast: at the left the gaudy wooden boat 

of the past; at the right a modern passenger craft of steel, 

{ streamlined and air-conditioned. Two of the five decks of 

the latter are completely closed for air conditioning by a 

system which will also distribute cool air to the other decks 
despite the direction of the sun on the steamer. 


; CLOSING THE LOCKS 


A sternwheeler has just passed through an 

Ohio River lock which this man is closing. 

There are forty-six locks on the Ohio, all 

but two of which are at movable dams so 

that there is “open river” down practically 

the whole stream for about six months of 
the year. 


MAKING FAST 


This tugboat deck man is winding the bow towlines 
around the capstan which towboats use to make fast 
their barges. 


The old-time excur- 
sion boats like the 
Capitol, here tied up 
to the Cairo levee, 
still do a big business 
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Carolyn Ramsey from F.p.G, taking passengers up 
and down the river. 


Carolyn Ramsey from F.P.G 
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Carolyn Ramsey from F.P.G. 


Finn’s forecastle around a “button” on 
one of the barges. He did it deftly—at 
precisely the right moment to allow the 
current to swing the boat into the proper 
place, her knee-fenders pressed tightly 
against the last barge in her convoy. 


Under quiet but quick orders from 
Memphis Bill, the mate, (how different 
from the old-time steamboat mate!) 
other deck hands made fast to the barges. 
Pulley-chocks squealed; lines tightened 
and strained; rachets began to whirr. 
Soon the nigger (riverese for steam cap- 
stan) sang its departing song; and lo, 
we swept off down the jared channel 
of the des Plaines Rives for sixteen 
miles; then into the smooth quiet II- 
linois River, and it’s ho for St. Louis 
and the far south! 


For the next two and a half days I sat 
there on the bench in the pilot house, 


except when I went down to devour . 


enormous meals with the boat’s officers, 
or to grab a few hours sleep in the com- 
fortable “spare room” which, on most 
all new river towboats, is reserved for 
a chance guest. I couldn’t tear myself 
away; I never missed a sunrise or a sun- 
set. Lafcadio Hearn, who came down 
the Mississippi in the late seventies on 
board the big sidewheeler, Thompson 
Dean, had sworn that sunrise on the 
rivers was something for which a man 
might give a year of his life to see. And 
I’m willing to believe it now. But main- 
ly it was the steamboating activity that 
interested me. 

For there is plenty happening on the 
Mississippi and all her navigable tribu- 
taries. The outlook for river traffic is 
brighter than ever before. From the 
Ohio’s headwaters at Pittsburgh; from 
the Twin Cities on the Upper Mississip- 
pi; from the Kanawha River in West 


Virginia and from many other tribu- 


taries, increasing quantities of freight 
are being shipped in barges—freight des- 
tined for different river ports, and for 
shipside at New Orleans bound for for- 
eign ports. 

Most of this has come about in the last 
twenty years—this revived river steam- 
boating. The Federal Barge Lines, 
backed by the U.S. War Department, 
acting as a demonstrator, pioneered the 
way for the private capital that has since 
been invested in more than three hundred 
common carriers, contract carriers and 
private carriers, to transport the freight 


~ of the American south and midlands. 


The unit of transportation in the modern 
steamboating picture is the giant steel 
cargo barge. In the old days it was the 
“floating palace’—the beautiful swanlike 
steam packet which carried passengers 
and freight. 


We set out one barge load of chemicals 
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at LaSalle, one-time head of steamboat 


navigation on the Illinois; picked up two 


others loaded with grain at isolated riv- 
erside elevators; dropped a half barge 
load of machinery for a new brewery at 
Peoria and hooked into a full bargeload 
of whiskey from a distillery there, on the 
river’s shore. 

And now we were rounding out into 
the Mississippi's channel. The clear II- 
linois retains its identity for more than 
a mile after the two rivers meet, refusing 
to consort with the other’s murk until 
well down stream. Then finally the II- 
linois yields up her individuality. 

The wind, which had been pretty brisk 
all day, rose as we slid into the big river. 
Wham! It slapped the barges and turned 
the whole tow completely out of align- 
ment. Quickly Pilot Sorrells righted 


us; then the current gathered boat and _ 


barges into its embrace and bore us fast 
southward. The Huck Finn’s job now 
was not to push! The pilot set the gear 
dial on “Astern.” At once things began 
to happen below in the engine room— 
sundry bells jangling, machinery stop- 
ping and starting again at a faster chp, 
the compound expansions now beating in 
reverse. This meant, I knew, that the 
Finn’s sternwheel was threshing the 
water in an effort to hold back the tow. 


Cheerfully, imperturbably, Pilot Sor- 
rells loafed from one side of the levers 
to the other. But he was not talking 
now. He was too busy. And as I 
watched I commenced to understand the 
value of that peculiarly Mississippi ap- 
pendage, the sternwheel which, in these 
rivers, permits a pilot to maneuver and 
“flank”, to swing and to sway, to (al- 
most) wiggle and squirm, in such ticklish 
places as this, and all the time to keep 
complete control of his barges—in a way, 
river men claim, a screw propeller could 
never do. 


“Damn this wind anyhow!” said the 
Pilot, two miles later. “Worst things 
we've got to contend with—wind and 
fog. These barges, you see, are the dad- 
blamedest wind catchers! Well, I ain’t 
complaining. We've got a lot of fine 
channels now, and good terminals. I 
wouldn’t ask for any better. So if some 
smart fellow will just find a way to stop 
the wind and fogs, we'll be all set. Ain’t 
that so, Old Folks?’ He turned to a 
visiting pilot who had got aboard at 


Peoria—a veteran of the ’eighties who 


still stands his watch on excursion boats 
out of St. Louis. 

“Sure is!’ answered Old Folks, 
“Wind’s bad stuff. Remember once I 
was bringing the City of St. Louis of 
the Anchor Line up under Eads Bridge, 
comin’ from Orleans—that was in 
’eighty-eight—and damn if the wind 


_ didn’t jamb us agin the pier so hard it 


ripped our labbord wheel Be 3 
clean off! 

“But gosh, son, you young pilots got 
a soft job. Just reach out your hand 
and turn that lever easy as you wind up 
your watch. On the old packets we had 
to work with the steering wheel. Had 
to turn the rudder ourselves by our own 
muscle. Sometimes we had to climb the 
wheel like a squirrel in a cage. 
have a cub to help us, too!” 

“Forget it, Old Folks!” Pilot Sorrells 
laughed good naturedly. “You old timers 
didn’t have anything to handle but one 


‘boat; didn’t have a long string of barges 


sticking out in front of you like we’ve 
got!” . 
“Yeah, that’s so,” admitted Old Folks. 


“But you got a river all lit up like Main 


Street on a Saturday night and no snags - 
or wrecks in the channel to play hell with 


your boat. “Twarn’t that way when I 
was with the Anchor Line. We had 
damn few lights on the river banks and 


there was a wreck in every bend ready | 


to snatch the guts out of your boat if 
you didn’t know your stuff.” a 

“Well, anyway, skipper, we're doing 
a hell of a lot more business than the 
old packets did. Did they ever carry 
two million tons a year like this line is 
doing ?” 


“No, reckon not. But you aint carry- 


ing any passengers, and what you’re do-~ 


ing aint steamboating.” 

“What is it, then?” 

“Nothing but railroading on: the 
rivers!” 

“Railroading on the rivers.” I 
thought of that later; schedules and steel 
barges and commonplace freight; ef- 
ficiency versus romance; I thought of it 


_as we went sliding down the St. Louis 


waterfront under the full moon. Old 
Folks was leaning over my _ shoulder 
pointing out the places of interest on the 


sloping grass-grown old levee where — 
_ steamboats of the kind he had known 


and loved had come, time out of mind, to 
lay their white breasts in the mud. 
“Right over yander at the foot of 
Olive Street—that’s where the Anchor 
Liners used to tie up. Twenty-eight of 
’em all told—finest boats on the river! 


Back up there, t’other side the Eagle 


wharfboat, was the up-river boats’ berth. 
See that old shed up there near the rail- 
road track? Used to be a big elm tree 
there. Why damnit, I shinned up that 
tree on the Fourth o’ July 1870 and seen 
the Robert E. Lee come hell-bustin’ in 
from Orleans six hours and twenty min- 


utes ahead of the Natchez! Biggest race _ 


ever run, by God! Fastest boat on the 
river!” 
(Continued on page 37) 
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Mother and son, in the tra- 
ditional costumes of their 
sect, return from a market- 
ing trip in the Mennonite 
town of Fertility in ,Lan- 
caster County, Perinsylvania. 
The first Mennonite colony 
in’ America was established 
at Germantown in 1683. 


PENNSYLVANIA DUTCH 


By CORNELIUS WEYGANDT 


Writers Project of Pa. 


IT is the bank barn with symbols on it that is the most outstanding characteristic 
of Pennsylvania Dutchland. You will find bank barns here and there to the eastward 
of Pennsylvania, but they will none of them have the six-petalled tulip in a circle 
that is the most common symbol, or the four-leafed clover in a circle, or the star in 
a circle that are also widely prevalent. These symbols are generally painted on the 
boards of the overshoot on the south side of the barn, four of them, or three of them, 
or only two. There are various interpretations of their meaning, some holding them 
fertility symbols insuring large crops on the farm of which the barn is the treasure 
house, and others holding each symbol a hexefus, or witch foot, keeping bad luck away 
from the farm. These symbols are not so prevalent as they were fifty years ago, al- 
though there are not a few country sign painters limning them nowadays, more such 
painters than there were twenty years ago. It is noticeable, indeed, that the symbols 
are coming back. 

Dutchland runs northward of Perry County into Juniata and Snyder and westward 
of York and Cumberland into Huntingdon and Adams. There are outposts of Penn- 
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Frederick W. Ritter, “Pa. Writers Project 
THREE LITTLE MAIDS IN AMISH LAND 


There are no geegaws or furbelows for the girls brought up in the 

austere homes of the Amish and the Mennonites of Pennsylvania. 

None the less, these youngsters seem to be in good spirits. The 

bare-footed young ladies are Amish; the girl in the grey dress and 
black shoes is a Mennonite. 


sylvania Dutch folk in Monroe County and in Carbon County, 
Northumberland and Schuylkill, Fulton and Bedford. For that 
matter Pennsylvania Dutch is still spoken in Ohio and Indiana 
and Kansas, and even in sections of California. In Pennsyl- 
vania it is estimated two hundred thousand people still prefer 


their native idiom to English, though its use is lessening every--: 


where. The church services of Lutheran and German Reformed 
congregations and of all the Plain Clothes sects, Mennonites and 
Amish, Dunkards and River Brethren, were long a stronghold 
of one sort or another of German, but even among the Plain 
Clothes people its use is declining. 

It is the Moravians whose churches and ways stand to the 
fore as you run westward through Northampton County after 
-crossing the Delaware from the eastward into Pennsylvania. You 
pass by Moravian churches at Schieneck and Nazareth, but 
the great church in Bethlehem and the Brother and Sister 
Houses there, and the colleges for men and for women, compel 
you to consider their sect. Their devotion to music, the trom- 
_ bone choirs and orchestras in their churches, their sunrise serv- 
ices at Easter when there is marching out to the graveyards, 
mark the Moravians as one of the most interesting Pennsylvania 
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Dutch sects. 
greater departure from the typical gravestones than the low 
stones of Quaker graveyards. The putzes, or diminutive 
mangers, at Bethlehem with Mother and Child and oxen, with 
asses and: Wise Men, put on the moss spread under Christmas 
trees, are another characteristic of the Moravians. 

There is a deep devotion to education among all the 

Pennsylvania Dutch people, all the sects of every size save 
the Amish having their colleges. Muhlenberg at Allentown and 
Pennsylvania College at Gettysburg and Susquehanna at Selins- 
grove are the Lutheran colleges. Franklin and Marshall at 
Lancaster and Ursinus at Collegeville and Cedar Crest at 
Allentown are Reformed colleges; Lebanon Valley the United 
Brethren college; Albright the Evangelical college; and Juniata 
at Huntingdon the Dunkard college. 

“There was printing of books from early eighteenth century 
times in many of the little towns you pass in voyaging west- 
ward from Bethlehem to York. Most of these books were 
religious, prayer books,’ hymn books, exhortations against An- 
tichrist, and the like. There were ABC primers with wood- 
cuts of birds and beasts, tracts with most fearful dragons 
for frontispieces. There were dragons, too, wherever there 
were caves, low flying fellows who belched forth fire and flew 
only from west to east. The last of these was of so recent 
an origin it is said to have been killed by a soldier returned 
from the Spanish American War. On the Hexenkopf, or 
witch’s head mountain below Easton, the clans of the fly-by- 
nights were fabled to gather. 

The first of all books published in Dutchland, more inter- 
esting even than the Bibles in German published by Christopher 
Sauer in Germantown, is The Martyr Book (Martyrer Spie- 
gel), published by the Seventh Day Baptist confraternity at 
Ephrata. 
Mennonite faith translated from Low Dutch into High Dutch, 


and printed in type brought from Germany to the community — 


on the Cocalico in Lancaster County. 

Always as you move west by south through Pennsylvania 
Dutchland there are low mountains on your right hand. As 
you look northward after crossing the Delaware at Portland 
you see the Delaware Water Gap, and as you trend inland into 
Pennsylvania, Tod Gap and Fox Gap. The names of these 
gaps bring to mind the fox horns that were so large a part of 
the lives of Pennsylvania hunters. Hounds were broken to 
come in at the sounding of the fox horn. No more than two 
dogs were used in this sort of hunting, which would so out- 
rage the red-coated and white-breeched and black-booted gen- 
try that ride to packs of foxhounds. No more than two 

hunters go out with the two dogs in this fox hunting which in- 
volves the shooting of the fox for his pelt as the dogs bring 
reynard round to where the hunters are stationed. Like so many 
picturesque customs of yesterday the training of dogs to the 
horns is all but a lost art. 

A horn of this sort I have just secured has five feet and 
a half of tubing. It runs away twenty-one inches from its 
mouthpiece to where it turns at right angles downward for 
six inches. There is then a return of thirteen inches to an- 
other right angle turn rising back to the twenty-one inches of 
tubing. Thence constantly widening tubing runs nineteen inches 
to the flare of its end four inches in diameter. Those that have 
mastered this fox horn can blow a mellow blast upon it, one 
which in imagination I can hear re-echoing along the misty 
slopes of the Blue Mountain from Water Gap to Tod Gap, 
from Wind Gap to Lehigh Gap. 

At the Wind Gap one may see at an inn old pictures in oil 
that preserve for us log houses that were Bethlehem’s first 


dwellings, and on a woods road back from the inn a basket 


maker who makes flat carriers of white oak splints up to bushel 
size. It is in these seven ranges of mountains of Dutchland 


‘ 
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It is a two volume account of the martyrs of the 
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Metropolitan Museum of Art 
The water color above represents the Crucifixion. 
The more elaborate water color below is a 
valentine with appropriate sentiments lettered on 
each heart. 


Frederick W. Ri far, Pa. Writers Project 
. LUNCH TIME AT THE LITTLE RED SCHOOLHOUSE 


; brought up in strictly orthodox Amish families wear their hair with a bang in front and levelly 

sed in the rear. They have their own schools, and in addition to the A B C’s they are taught to 

are of dancing, cards, theater going, and other similar worldly pleasures. Their costumes are 
replicas of those of their elders and are made at home. 


SHOPPING IN TOWN IT WAS GOOD ENOUGH FOR MY FATHER 
There are still Amish men who look with disapproval upon the automobile. 


women wear full, long-skirted gowns of a sober shade, Until recent years motor cars were considered much ton worlidly. 
supplemented by shawls and black bonnets. _ Lerry Morris, Jr., from F.P. 
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from the Stone Hills on the east to Chest- 
nut Ridge on the west that one finds pre- 
served many of the objects of art and 
of household economy of yesterday and 


day before yesterday. In Cherry Valley 
only this winter there was found a red- 
ware platter of brown manganese glaze 
against which a thistlebird with yellow 
body and red wings stands out boldly. 
To the southward in the Tohickon Val- 
ley were found recently a zither and 
Mennonite hymn books with illuminated 
writing for use with the zither. Further 
westward in Lebanon County I came on 
a carved pipe that seems to embody In- 
dian motifs, though presented with all 
the nicety of execution brought over from 
Switzerland. 

The red and green paroquet that has 
disappeared from our forests is preserved 
in the illuminated writing of birth and 
baptismal certificates and house bless- 
ings and in tinsel work and painting on 
glass. This art of illumination was pre- 
served almost to the days of the Civil 
War, as was a most delicate art of the 
turner, revealed to us by maple candle- 
sticks and straight flutes of walnut and 
box. In a house on the Bushkill long 
stood a high case clock with walnut case 
that had been made in Germantown, the 
case by the Cornelius Weygandt who 
came to America in 1736, the works by 
the famous Augustine Neisser. The 
Pennsylvania Dutch are great preservers 
of antiquities. There has descended to 
me, for instance, a rhinestone set in 
silver and a New Testament in French 
carried into the Rhine Valley by Hugue- 
nots fleeing St. Bartholomew’s” Eve. 
French Marets became German Maritzes. 
There is much Huguenot blood in Dutch- 
land, Pardee, Bertolette, Beshore (La 
Baseur) being all common names. 

There were certain things we of 
Dutchland bought of the German and 
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Jewish and Italian peddlers, Handker- 
chiefs with ABC’s on them were a de- 
light to our young folks, especially those 
in red and yellow; and wax figurines 
with paper flowers; and doves and distel- 
finks and barnyard fowl in plaster of 
Paris, painted in bright reds and greens 
and blues. In the stores, too, yesteryear, 
we bought china made in England for 
our Pennsylvania market, with peacocks 
on it and tulips and little red schoolhouses 
centering amid blue spatter or yellow or 
red, daubed on with a loose sponge. Fur- 
ther westward, in the Susquehanna Val- 
ley and beyond, we preferred Gaudy 
Dutch to spatter, a Staffordshire ware 
in red and blue and gold, one design, with 
feathers called Indian bonnet, and an- 
other with butterflies known, of course, 
as butterfly. 

Most of our household gear was, how- 
ever, American made, all the pie dishes 
and milk pans and jugs and pitchers of 
redware pottery, and the glass Wistar- 
burg from South Jersey or Stiegel from 
Manheim in Lancaster County. Sugar 
bowls in cobalt blue, pitchers in ame- 
thyst, vinegar cruets in window glass of 
pale green still make many a corner cup- 
board glow like a case of great jewels. 
In the oldest years of our settlement we 
had many dishes and bowls hand made 
from maple burls and crotch walnut. The 
pewter came up country from Philadel- 
phia and we bought of silversmiths lo- 
cated in Easton and Bethlehem, Reading 
and Lancaster, Harrisburg and York. 

Even in the mid-eighteenth century 
beautiful sugar bowls and snuff boxes 
were turned out of applewood and ma- 
hogany, and jewel boxes with holly in- 
lay were as common as those of pine 
painted with pelicans and pomegranates, 
edelweiss and swans. Similar decorations 
were done on burnished tin for com- 
munion services which took the place, in 


The Plain Clothes folk do not hang pictures in their homes. 
their puritanical contempt for “art” they have produced some of the 
loveliest household utensils and furniture in America. 
“Tulipware” plate made by David Spinner in 1800. Above is one of the 
beautifully decorated chests that are the pride of so many Pennsylvania 


Metropolitan Museum of Art 


Yet despite 


At the left is a 


homes. 


the backwoods, of the services in pewter 
or silver of the richer congregations. 

Dower chests with painted decorations 
were brought from the Old Country and 
handed down the generations, but many 
were made and decorated in Pennsylvania 
with lions and unicorns, with men in 
knee breeches and women in ample skirts, 
with tulips and pomegranates, with hearts 
and stags and birds. In Lebanon County 
you find more chests than elsewhere, 
some of them in pine and others in tulip 
poplar. There are, too, beautiful old un- 
painted chests in cherry and in walnut, 
and high chests.of drawers in cherry, 
say, with tulips inlaid in holly and black 
walnut, and heavy trestle tables of a 
medieval look, and slat-back chairs with 
rush seats and Windsor chairs of ex- 
quisite proportions. 

We are fond of paintings on glass, a 
peacock in blue and green and gold for 
the head piece of a “scenery mirror,” a 


congery of small game for a picture to 


hang over an open fireplace, raccoons and 
rabbits, foxes and bobcats, wild turkeys 
and wild swans. About 1850 we, like 
the rest of America, began to go in for 
tinselwork, like the bird, half paroquet, 
half thistle-finch. We like cut-outs, too, 
especially colored cut-outs: You find 
many of these with the Virgin and Child, 
in our Catholic districts about St. John’s 
under Haycock Mountain, about Bally 
in Butter Valley, and round about Han- 
over close to the Maryland line. 

As soon as you reach the tops of the 
river hills west of the Delaware on your 
way into Pennsylvania you will notice 
the farmhouses of stone so typical of our 
state. They are oblong buildings of red 
sandstone or of greyish blue limestone 


or of olive grey micaschist according to | 


the rock available in the immediate neigh- 
borhoods. Often they have a wing at 


right angles to the main building, or con- — 


tinuing on one front with it, but with 
two Stories instead of three. Always 
there is close by a great barn with stone 
ends and wooden long sides, a barn into 
whose second floor you drive from the 
bank into which it is built nine times out 
of ten. When it is built on a level, a 
stone arch or bridge carries a driveway 
on io its threshing floor. 

These bank barns are called ‘‘Swiss” 
barns, and rightly. Like the covered 
wooden bridges they hark back to Alpine 
lands. The farmhouses, though, are a 
development of the log cabins that were 
our earliest houses, but all the detail of 
window trim and gables, of interior 
woodwork and door stoops are English. 
Even Germantown, which was laid out 

_German fashion with long strips of land 
reaching back far into the country from 
houses cheek by jowl on Germantown 
Road, had its earliest houses dominantly 
English in design. 

Often there are outbuildings, smoke- 
house, springhouse or “cave,” summer 
kitchen, carriage house, corn cribs and 
bake oven, all of the old ones save the 
corn cribs built of stone. The newer 
chicken houses are of wood. If there are 
apple orchards.on the place there will be 
storehouses or “apple cellars” for pre- 
serving the Stayman Winesaps and 
Smokehouses and York Imperials until 
far into the winter. The Grimes Golden 
is the favorite fall apple and the Sweet 
Bough and Yellow Transparent and the 
Williams the most widely dispersed ap- 

ples of late summer. 

On most of the: holdings general 

(Continued on page 38) 


Every loyal Amish man is required 

to wear a beatd, Oddly enough, how- 

ever, it is not essential to match the 
beard with a mustache. 


At the left is a charac- 
teristic example of 
Pennsylvania German 
folk art. It is the fly- 
leaf of a songbook 
with the name Anna 
Hochin illuminated in 
color. 


Birth and baptism are 

appropriately commem- 

orated in this highly 
ornate certificate. 
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The dower chest with its 
elaborate decorations was 
brought from Europe by — 
the German immigrants 
to Pennsylvania. é 


UNLOADING THE HAUL 


Steel buckets remove the oysters 
: from the deck and holds of the 


oyster schooners, many of which are 
today equipped with dredges for the 
_ more efficient gathering of the bi- 
| valve. 


We 


Each schooner carries about 
four hundred barrels. 


me Me, 
fe 
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4 zs _ EIGHTY million eggs are a lot of eggs! 


on the Mississippi Gulf Coast, near the 
Louisiana State line. It is spawning sea- 
son and the single female, in this case a 
large one, produces eighty million micro- 
scopic particles. Then the tides and cur- 


rents take charge. Into the same water 


a sperm and an egg meet—and relatively 


its cycle of life has started. Soon, there- 
after, the tiny embryo develops a pair of 
shells, As the shells grow, the oyster drops 
to the bottom and becomes a confirmed 
_ hermit. In due season, if it escapes its 
Pa enemies in the fierce struggle for existence, 
it will be a succulent prize for the oyster 
‘fishermen who sail out of the harbor of 


Biloxi was the first permanent white set- 

 tlement in the Mississippi Valley and is lo- 

cated on a narrow peninsula stretching be- 

__ tween the Mississippi Sound and the Bay of 
“ 


goes the sperm of the male oyster. After: 


THE OYSTER HARVEST ALONG 
GULF COAST 


THE 


By ANTHONY RAGUSIN ~ i 


With photographs by the author “a 


PRIVATEERS 


There are still several hundred 

oyster fishermen at Biloxi who go 

out to the small near-by reefs in 

rowboats and fish by the old hand- 

rake method, opening their catches 
as they bring them in. 


Biloxi. There is much that is delightful 
about this old city, but it is not the purpose 
of this article to describe its beautiful 
streets and homes or to dwell on its history. 
This is a story of the industry on which 
so many of its people depend—the fishing 
and canning of oysters. More than two 
thousand boatmen are engaged in oyster- 
ing and fishing, and their lives are not lack- 
ing in color. Among the fisherfolk are 
Poles, Austrians, Czechoslovaks and Yugo- 
slavs who have brought with them many 
Old World customs. As one writer puts it, 
“Weeks and months out among the oyster 
reefs and shrimp ‘strikes’ have given them 
something of the romance compounded of 
unforgettable scenes; they have felt the 
quiet, thickly moving Gulf, and have 
watched the horizon of long, low rollers 
washing at stringy islands, where dead 
stumps of conquered cypress mark a point 
that was land; they know the constant 
sound of wind in sails, and the taste of 
salt; and they have come home again to 
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ON THE PIER 


When the oysters are for canning, they are emptied 


into--small cars of iron grill work and placed 


immediately in a steam box where they are left 
from five to eight minutes. Each car holds about 
five barrels of oysters. 


beach their schooners on bars that are 
white against the gray and green of moss- 
hung oaks.” 

Pierre Le Moyne d’Iberville, who landed, 
in the Bay of Biloxi in 1699 in charge of 
an expedition authorized by Louis XIV 
to colonize the Louisiana Province, is ac- 
credited with being the first white man to 
eat a Biloxi oyster. The Indians of the 
Gulf Coast area, however, must have found” 
oysters pleasing to the palate before the — 
coming of the French and other explorers, © 
as shells have been found in Indian mounds 
in that vicinity. ee 

The “Back Bay” and “East End” sec- 
tions of Biloxi offer an interesting pano- 
rama of canning factories, fishing fleets, — 
boat yards, shell mounds, grit mills and 
pelagic birds. Majestic white-winged 
schooners pass and repass, gulls wheel and © 
bicker above the aquamarine sound; smoke © 
curls from the tall stacks of the canneries. — 
The din of shrill factory whistles is suc- — 
ceeded by the shouts of boatmen and the 


clank of machinery. It is a busy scene. 

In addition to the oyster canneries, there 
are numerous plants devoted to the ship- 
ping of raw oysters. A visit to one of these 
“raw” plants reveals rows of men sitting 
on small benches busily engaged in opening 
fat oysters from the fecund Gulf waters. 
On one hand they wear the common oyster 
glove of white flannel, and in the other hold 
a short, strong oyster knife. As fast as 
the shells are opened, the contents are 
dropped into a bucket beside the bench. 
When the bucket is filled, the worker car- 
ries them to the washrooms and from there 
to the checker where he is paid by the gal- 
lon measure, The average oyster-opener 
turns into his employer ten gallons of oys- 
ters each day. The discarded shells are 
picked up later by trucks or drays for de- 
livery to grit mills. 

Oysters for raw stock, which means those 

destined in their raw state for the market, 
come from private reefs and oyster grounds 
of Louisiana and Mississippi. Oysters for 
packing are brought in from the Mississip- 
pi state reefs, and from the state reefs of 
Louisiana. The official records of the Mis- ~ 
sissippi Seafood Commission show that 
about 700,000 barrels of oysters are brought 
into Biloxi in a normal season. 
_ Every canner and raw oyster shipper 
must return to the reefs a percentage of 
the shells from oysters brought in by him 
during the season. During June, July and 
early August, the shells are replanted upon 
the various state reefs, and within two years 
fine oysters may again be taken from these 
grounds. 


(Continued on page 34) 


SAILING HOME 


Full-rigged oyster schooners such as this one are fast disappearing 
on the Mississippi coast. Engines have been installed in most 
of them, and the boats use both sail and power. About 700,000 
barrels of oysters are brought into Biloxi in a normal season. 


BY-PRODUCTS OF THE BIVALVE 


A wheelbarrow patrol gathers up the empty shells in the factories 
and carts them to huge piles where they are loaded for the shell 
grit mill. Here they are ground into poultry grit to be shipped 
all over the country, except a certain percentage which must be 
replanted upon the various state reefs every summer. 


Besides iodiné, oysters contain many of the 
minerals essential to metabolism, notably 
copper, iron, manganese and zinc, to say noth- 
ing of Vitamin D. Eighty quarts of water pass 
through the oyster’s gills a day, from which it 
retains the food which brings it to such rich 
maturity within two years on the Louisiana- 
Mississippi coast. 
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| Wortp’s Farr 1n New York THROUGH 
OcToBer 27TH 

Sept. 30 to Oct. 5—Coronado Entrada, Lub- 

bock, Texas 


Fair, Petersburg, Virginia 
Alabama State Fair, Birmingham, Alabama 


Oct. 1 to 6—Annandale Golf Club Invitation 
Championships, Pasadena, California 


Oct. 2 to 4—39th Annual Benton County 


Free Fair, Bentonville, Arkansas 


Oct. 2 to 30—Horse Racing at Laurel, 
Maryland 

i Oct. 3 to 5—Mountain State Forest Festival, 

Elkins, West Virginia 


Annual Barry County Livestock and Har- 
3 vest Show, Cassville, Missouri 


Oct. 4—Annual Fiesta and Dance, Nambe 
_ Pueblo, New Mexico 


' Oct. 5—Football, Army vs. Williams, West 
Point, New York, Also Fordham vs. 
West Virginia, Triborough Stadium, Ran- 
dall’s Island, New York City 


Oct. 5, 6—Leif yilson Day Festival, Santa 
Barbara, California - 


Oct. 5 to 12—Pacific International 
Stock Exposition, Portland, Oregon 


Live 


A el ee 


Oct. 5 to 13—San Diego County Fair, Del 
Mar, California 


Oct..5 to 19—State Fair, Dallas, Texas 


Oct. 6—Championship_ Golf Tournament, 
Lakeside Golf Club, Hollywood, California 


Oct. 6 to 9—Harvest Festival, Colusa, Cali- 
fornia 


a Oct. 6 to 12—Annual Ak-Sar-Ben Horse 
Show, Omaha, Nebraska 


Oct. 7 to 12—National Doll 


Show, San 
Diego, California. 


Oct. 7 to 13—Arkansas Live Stock Show 
and Rodeo, N. Little Rock, Arkansas 


Oct. 7 to 14—Fall Invitation Tennis Tourna- 
ment, Virginia Hot Springs Golf and 
Tennis Club, Hot Springs, Virginia 


8 to  11—Cherokee 


Fair, 
hcrckee North Carolina 


Indian 


Oct. 9 to 27—Rodeo, Madison Square 
_ Garden, New York City 
Oct. 10, 


11—Rockingham National Turkey 
Festival, 


Rockingham, Virginia 


Oct. 10 to 13—San Bernardino Champion- 
ships, Perris Hill Tennis Club, San 
Bernardino, California. 


11th Annual Middle Atlantic Intercol- 
legiate Invitation Tennis Doubles Cham- 
ppionship, White Sulphur Springs, West 

" irginia 

“Mule Day” and Western Arkansas- 


Eastern Oklahoma Livestock Exposition, 
Fort Smith, Arkansas 


Oct. 11 to 13—Clarence H. Geist Memorial 
‘Trophy Golf Tournament, Seaview Country 
Club, Seaview, New Jersey 
. Coronado Entrada, Las 
Mexico 


Oct. 12—Football, qe onda vs. Tulane, 
Polo Grounds, New York City. Also 
Pt New York University vs. _ Syracuse, 
Yankee Stadium, New York City 
Pioneer Day, Paso Robles, California 
Founders’ Day, Gallipolis, Ohio 

Annual Automobile Show,  Pan-Pacific 
Auditorium, Los Angeles, California 


Cruces, New 


Oct. 12, 13—Portola Days, Santa Cruz, 


California 


Oct. 12 to 20—National Automobile Show, 
New York City.: 


Oct. 13—8th Annual Inter-Club Tennis 
League Matches, Los Angeles, California 


Oct. 13 to 20—Old San Rafael Days Fiesta, 
San Rafael, California 


Oct. 13 to Nov. 4th—9th_ National Ceramic 
Exhibition, Syracuse Museum of Fine 
Arts, Syracuse, New York 


Oct. 14—7th earcal Texas Rose Show, 
Tyler, Texas 


Football, Annual Rose Classic, Texas 
Aggies vs. Villanova, Tyler, Texas 


Oct. 14 to 16—Amateur Fall Flower Show, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Oct. 14 to 19—Harvest Festival, 
Kansas 


Wichita, 


Oct. 15—Palomar Square Sports Center 
Dedication, Los Angeles, California 


Oct. 16 to 18—Delano Harvest Festival and 
Horse Show, Delano, California 


Oct. 16 to 23—Grand National 


a D Livestock 
Exposition, San Francisco, 


California 


Oct. 17 to 20—Santa Cruz County Fair, 


Watsonville, California 
Oct. 18—Football, Miami vs. Catholic, 
Miami, Florida 3 
Oct. 18 to 20—International Moth Boat 


Class Association Races, Elizabeth City, 
North Carolina 
Oct. 19—Gold Rush Days, Mojave, Cali- 

fornia 

Annual Yorktown Day, Yorktown, 

Pennsylvania 

Football, Fordham vs. Pitt, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. Also New ork Uni- 
versity vs. Syracuse, Yankee Stadium, 


New York City 


Oct. 19 to 27—-Parimutuel Horse Races, 
Las Vegas, California 


Oct. 24 to 26—S. Arkansas 
Show, Pine Bluff, Arkansas 


Livestock 


Oct. 25 to 27—-Santa Barbara County Fall 
Flower Show, Santa Barbara, California 


Oct. 26 to Nov. 1—Great Western Live 
Stock Show, Los Angeles, California 


Oct. 27—Navy Day, Portsmouth, Virginia 
and Honolulu, Hawaii 


8th Annual County Fair, Hilo, Hawaii 


Oct. 28 to 30—Annual 
Festival, 


Fruit and Flower 
Benton Harbor, Michigan 


Nov. 1 to 11—Boston Garden Rodeo, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts 


Nov. 11—Annual Armistice Day Parade, 
Kapiolani Park, Honolulu, Hawaii 


Dec. 8 to 11—American Merchant Marine 
Conference and 14th Annual Convention 
of the Propellor Club of the United 
States, New Orleans, Louisiana. Will 
include golf tournament, banquet and 
sight- -seeing trips. 


MEXICO 


Oct. 3—Indian_ Fiesta, 


Tlacolula, 
Oaxaca City, Mexico 


near 


Oct. 4—Festival at Zapopan, near Guadala- 
jara 


Nov. 25 to Dec. 16—Madonna of Health 


Festivals, Patzcuaro, Michoacan 
ECUADOR 
Oct. 12—Fiesta de la Raza, Guayaquil, 
Ecuador 


WATCHING B 


miniature aid future visitors to grasp 
more readily procedures at Boulder, 
but it will also outline the dam’s 
relationship in the powerful Boulder- 
Parker-Imperial triumvirate. Above 
all, he hopes they may return at 
some later date for a repeat engage- 
ment of the tour, thank you! 

And now at the power threshold he 
waits until the entire party has assem- 
bled, then steps ‘before the public ad- 
dress system which has been installed 
on the balcony. His voice is clear and 
distinct above the droning hum of la- 
boring dynamos and our group listens 
attentively. ‘Meet the champs!” he 
exclaims by way of introduction; and 
champs they are, indeed, as the crowd 
agrees. 

“You are now looking upon six of 
the world’s largest generators,” our 
guide continues. “Each of these mon- 
sters weighs more than one thousand 
tons and is powerful enough to supply 
a million homes with all lighting 
needs.” Further explanation discloses 
that these six generators are of 82,500 
Kva (kilovolt ampere) or 115,000 
horsepower capacity; rotors within a 
single dynamo weigh nearly 1,100,000 
pounds each. 

At present, two large dynamos are 
in the course of installation on the 
Arizona side and their completion 
will mean that ten of the champs are 
“on the line.” The power plant is de- 
signed for installing fifteen of these 
larger generators and two smaller 
units, with a final output greater than 
the combined production of Niagara 
Falls and Muscle Shoals. Although 
power has been regarded as a by- 
product of the dam, Boulder is now 
returning to the United States Treas- 
ury more than $290,000 every month. 


Electricity is created within each 
dynamo by the action of a rotor and 
an armature or conductor. The arma- 
ture remains stationary while its rotor 
teammate revolves in the magnetic 
field and generates power. Electrical 
current then flows from the larger 
generators at 16,500 volts, exiting by 
way of copper wires. Due to various 
natural losses occurring in the course 
of transportation, this voltage is not 
sufficient for distribution to distant 
localities. Therefore, the current en- 
ters transformers on either power- 
house wing where it is stepped up or 
increased to 287,500 volts in the larger 
devices and 138,000 volts in the 
smaller ones. Alternating with the 
transformers are groups of oil circuit 
breakers which deaden the flash 
whenever the circuit is broken. They 
serve the same purpose in the case of 
this high voltage line as an ordinary 
switch button used by the average 
householder to turn on or off his elec- 
tric lights. 


Roof take-off structures, and 
sprawling towers that lean over the 
canyon wall aid in conveying the em- 
powered lines from the plant to a 
switchyard located high above on a 
Nevada cliff. A network of trans- 
mission lines departs from the switch- 
yard carrying the electricity to Los 
Angeles, 250 miles away, and smaller 
cities in the Southwest. Upon arrival 
at designated terminals, the circuit is 
again decreased to lower voltage by 
passing through another set of trans- 
formers before final domestic and 
commercial distribution is undertaken. 


BOULDER DAM AT WOR 
(Continued ram page 13) 


‘remote control boards and recording 4 


All generators and oil circuit break-— 
ers at Boulder Dam are electrically- — 
operated from a switchboard in the — 
main control room. This room hasa — 
central location in the power plant and 
its compact efficiency is a delightiul — 
revelation to visitors. They view with © 
eager interest a Carrier Current Sys- — 
tem which is augmented by miniature 


instruments. : 
Reaching the dam crest once more © 
via elevator, a majority of travelers © 
welcome heartily the extra recreation- 
dividend added by their Federal host — 
to supplement a three-point utility q 
program. Although they have prob- — 
ably not observed the change, sight- — 
seers are now guests of the Nationals 
Park Service. Under an interbureau 
agreement, the Bureau of Reclama- 


_ tion administers the dam and Boulder _ 


City, while all recreational plans and © 
facilities in the area are supervised by 
the Government’s Park System. 

Some 2,700 square miles of play- 
ground join Grand Canyon National 
Monument on the east and extend 
south to an old mining town, Search- — 
light, Nevada. In this section Lake 
Mead holds spotlight interest, being 
no longer merely a vast reservoir for 
carefully computed water storage. 
Properly christened to honor Dr, EI- 
wood Mead, former Reclamation 
Commissioner, the strangely begotten 
stream caters alike to bathers, water 
sports enthusiasts, and the anglers. 
Waterfowl also find refuge on its — 
broad expanse in a vast territory pre- 
viously lacking such sanctuary. y 

An arm of the lake extends thirty 
miles north up the Virgin River, to 
form a ‘triangular vacation center. 
Hemenway Wash, Overton and Pierce 
Ferry constitute three principal de- 
velopments which are stationed on 
the triangle points. 

For the explorer-tourist, the baffled _ 
lake winds 115 navigable miles into 
mysterious canyons that suggest ad- 
venture with their deep caverns and 
prehistoric relics. On his behalf, 
Grand Canyon-Boulder Dam Tours, 
Incorporated, conduct regularly sched- 
uled daily motor boat trips, varying 
from 12 to 180 miles in length. The 
shorter runs pass through Black Can- 
yon to the face of Boulder Dam, or 
continue farther along the Virgin 
River arm. However, the longest and’ 
most spectacular cruise comprises one 
of America’s great water adventures 
and leads for several miles into Grand 
Canyon. The boat pauses at Muay 
Caves that were inhabited by Indians 
1,000 to 1,500 years ago, and Rampart 
Cave, an amazing natural storage 
vault in which more than six hundred 
bones and other remains of the an- 
cient Ground Sloth were discovered. — 


Vacationists depart ‘by way of an 
excellent highway which crosses 
Boulder’s 1,244-foot crest, convinced 
that they have seen Uncle Sam at his 
best in a well-rounded and carefully 
planned repertoire. He has qualified 
as a perfect host, having neglected 
nothing for their entertainment and 
comfort; in a dual role he represents 
the typical “good provider,” pinch 
hitting cheerfully throughout this 
Western country which has been so 
frequently double-crossed during past 
centuries by fluctuating performances — 
of sullen Colorado River. 
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ANNOUNCING THE CLUB’S 
NEW PUBLICATION 


The Committee of Selection of the Na- 
tional Travel Club takes pleasure in an- 
nouncing that it has recently published 


_ William N. Merryman’s Yankee Caballero 


as its latest publication. 
This is a story of adventures in the 


high Andes, in the jungles of Ecuador 


yd pm 


-and on the unknown waterways of the 


_ Amazon basin—adventures in search of 


gold by a light-hearted soldier of fortune 


~ who knew how to laugh in the face of 


every danger. 


A band of daring adventurers calling 
themselves the conquistadores were the 
first white men to see what is northern 
Chile today. In their desperate quest 
for gold they found terrible hardship and 


_ bitter disappointment. Such was the lot, 
_ four hundred years later, of this high- 
spirited Yankee caballero following the 
_ same mirage of easy money. But he found 


more than hardship and disappointment; 


he found at last the thrilling adventure 
_ and hard-won pleasure of discovering a 
primitive world known to but a handful 


of white men in the centuries following 


_ Pizarro’s conquests. 


He sought wealth first in sheep, driv- 


ing a half a thousand of them on to one 


of the most dangerous Andean passes, 
only to see them seized by panic in a 


snowstorm and drop to their death one 


by one into an abyss beneath the shelf 
of a lofty escarpment. Barely surviving 


an Andean blizzard, he fell a victim to 
the inescapable lure of Inca gold. This - 


took him deep into the jungles of Ecua- 


- 
- 


Ps 


dor, on a second quest for wealth. 

_ His companion was the wily and 
‘treacherous Sefior Mendez, scion of an 
aristocratic family, who persuaded Merry- 
‘man that he knew where fabulous treas- 
ures of the Incas lay buried. As the two 
explorers penetrated deeper and deeper 
in the forests Mendez revealed himself as 
a coward and a liar. Leaving Mendez, 
Merryman descended the perilous Napo 
River. Hundreds of miles from civiliza- 
n, he found the gold of which he had 
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dreamed, but it was gold that could not 
be recovered without machinery. And 
how could machinery be transported in- 
to that wilderness? As it was he was lucky 
to escape death at the hands of the sav- 
age headhunters who prowl along the 
banks of the Napo. The second quest 
for wealth was a failure. 

Spurred on by frustration and his rest- 
less spirit Merryman next found himself 
in the hinterlands of Brazil. It was there 
that he earned a reward for his efforts, 
not in the gold that he sought, but in the 
extraordinary experiences that make this 
book unique in the literature of modern 
exploration. 

Merryman’s strange and engrossing tale 
takes us into a region that has fasci- 
nated and baffled explorers for four 
centuries—the vast basin of the Amazon, 
a primeval wilderness millions of miles 
square. They say the Amazon has been 
explored. It hasn’t. Most of the rivers 
have been traversed and mapped — 
though some are shown on even the most 
modern maps in dotted lines.’ There are 
doubtless others—perhaps as big as the 
Hudson—that have never been seen by 
white men and are shown on no. maps 
at all. And between the rivers? Here 
are wild stretches of land known only to 
the Indian tribes that must struggle con- 
tinuously for a precarious existence, hunt- 
ing and hunted in a dank, mysterious 
world of green chlorophyll ruled by fear 
and death. 

The tributaries of the Amazon have al- 
ways offered a challenge to explorers and 
treasure hunters alike. Like Fawcett and 
Redfern and so many others before him, 
Merryman accepted this challenge. With 
three companions he set out on the River 
of Death, a little known and appropri- 
ately named tributary of the upper Ama- 
zon. For weeks there were no signs of 
human life. Then the dense forests gave 
way to open pampas and it was here that 
Merryman and his companions were 
seized and made prisoners by the Cha- 
vante Indians, an utterly primitive tribe 
who had never seen a white man before. 
The story of what happened to Merry- 
man during the month he spent with the 
Chavantes carries the reader back thou- 
sands of years, back to the demon- 
hunted, terror-ridden world of the sav- 


. man’s quick wit saved his life and that of 


grounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life; to assist 
the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, and all 
movements that make travel safe and attractive; and 
to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of 
the world in order to secure the cause of international 
peace and justice. 


ages who lived, suffered and died before 
the dawn of civilization. How Merry; 


his companions, how he became a mem- Be 
ber of the Chavante tribe, how he took ar 
part in their rites, how he hunted game re 
and engaged in tribal conflicts, how he 
“married” the chief’s daughter, how he 
was honored as a god and how he 
eventually escaped—these are experiences 
rare in the annals of modern exploration. 
The reader comes to know the Chavante 
Indians as well as his next door neigh- 
bors. Their shrewd chieftain, the village 
notables, the heroes and cowards, the 
wives and maidens come to life in these 
pages. Their pleasures and _ sorrows; 
their obscene ceremonials. and hilarious, 
Rabelaisian feasts; their cruelty and 
kindness — all the absorbing, stirring 
drama of their existence is set forth with 
compelling vividness. 

Yankee Caballero is no script for a 
Hollywood movie, and the Chavante In- 
dians are no phoney extras dressed up 
for a “super colossal” thriller. The merit 
of this book lies largely in its honesty 
and its modesty. To these merits Earl P. 
Hanson, the distinguished geographer 
and explorer, pays tribute in his intro- in 
duction. “The story presents a picture of pa 
savage Indian life and character that as 
rings true to the things I learned about me 
the South American Indians during those cue 
many months in the interior for which as 
Mr. Merryman now rouses such a power- See 
ful longing.” 

Here, then, is an authentic story of ad- 
venture and exploration, a narrative of 
an amazing journey backwards into the 
past, thousands of years away from the 
turbulent modern world of corrupt poli- 
tics, social unrest and mechanized war. 

This special edition of Yankee Cabal- 
lero is a volume of 317 pages. It is illus- 
trated with 24 photographs and a map. 
The jacket is in three colors. For the 
members of the National Travel Club, 
this edition is issued at the price of $2.20, 
postpaid. Later on another edition will — 
be published for the general public at a 
much higher price. Members who want 
to secure a copy of Yankee Caballero 
may do so by writing to the Secretary. 
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MARKING THE WORLD'S MosT 
PEACEFUL BORDER 


igi r fe i (Continued from page 17) 


Oregon country, especially the Colum- 
bia River Valley and north to Puget 
Sound, there was for many years a 
joint occupation by the Hudson Bay 
Company and the United States. 

~ “U, S. troops were sent to occupy 
the San Juan Islands off Vancouver 
Islands which were claimed by Can- 
ada. This particular dispute was 
arbitrated before the Emperor of 
Germany who awarded the islands to 
the United States. 

f “The old slogan of fifty-four forty 
or fight, meaning that the United 
States claimed up to latitude fifty- 
four and forty was justly compro- 
mised at the forty-ninth parallel. 
Had, however, this country success- 
fully defended its contention, Canada 
would have had no Pacific seaport, 
for at that time the Russian posses- 
sion of Alaska reached down to the 
zlaimed parallel.” 

Dissatisfaction on the part of 
Canada was voiced against the award 
of the Alaska Boundary Tribunal of 
1903 which gave Alaska a strip of 
seacoast running from Portland 
Canal to Mt. St. Elias. Canada 
: earnestly desired the port of Skag- 
b way which would allow continuous 

Canadian travel to the gold fields of 
‘ the Klondike and protested a boun- 
' —s dary =running around arms of the 
sea instead of following the general 
contour of the coast. 

The treaty of 1903 was the first 
of three which collectively provided 
for the joint survey and demarca- 
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tion of the entire boundary. The 
treaty of 1906 provided for the 
survey and establishment of the 


} boundary along the 14lst Meridian, 

i from Mt. St. Elias to the Arctic 

age Ocean; and the treaty of 1908 pro- 

vided for the survey and establish- 
H ment of the entire boundary between 
the United States and Canada. 

Bs The longest straight line boundary 
in the world is the one on the 141st 
Meridian from Mt. St. Elias in south- 
eastern Alaska to the Arctic Ocean. 
It is 647 miles long. There is no such 
thing as an absolutely straight line 
except in theory; this line has a 
probable error one way or the other 
of not more than fifty feet. 

The only place where our northern 

- boundary is officially defined as run- 
ning from mountain peak to moun- 

tain peak is in southeastern Alaska, 

skirting British Columbia. The line 

‘BS ‘is fixed by peaks selected by the Alas- 

_ kan Boundary Tribunal of 1903. Some 

of the peaks have been marked by 

monuments and the geographic posi- 

_ tions of all the peaks have been de- 

_ termined by triangulation. Many of 

these mountains are inaccessible, but 

1e boundary line, where it crosses 
river valleys (where monuments are 
set and vista is cut through the tim- 
ber) was determined by transiting 
in between adjacent peaks which de- 
termine the courses of the boundary. 
quite a few places on the Great 

Lakes the boundaries are entirely 

‘out of sight of land on both sides. 

Their only designation is a computed 

position with reference to the shore, 

as marked on charts. 

_ Point Roberts, state of Washington, 

marks the extreme northwestern land 

boundary between the United States 
and Canada. The area surrounding 


it, taking in about five square miles, 
is entirely disconnected from the 
United States, being encircled by 
water on three sides and by British 
Columbia on the north. Point Rob- 
erts contains two Canadian and two 
American customs houses, yet has 
only a couple of hundred inhabitants. 

There’s a point of land north of 
the St. Regis Indian reservation on 
the St. Lawrence River, adjoining 
New York State where almost the 
same situation exists, except that the 
adjoining territory, only about a mile 
square, belongs to Canada. Its west- 
ern, northern and eastern boundaries 
are the St. Lawrence River and its 
southern boundary is the state of New 
York. 

Two markers on Campobello Is- 
land, New Brunswick, near where 
President Roosevelt maintains a 
summer home, “fix” the eastern lim- 
its of Passamaquoddy Bay, off the 
coast of Maine. The markers, tri- 
angular pyramids of concrete, are 
eight feet high and are located only 
two and a half miles from the Presi- 
dent’s property. 

Boundary crossings of all impor- 
tant international highways are be- 
ing marked by ornamental concrete 
monuments. The line on international 
bridges is indicated by bronze tab- 
lets. Our northern border has like- 
wise been designated by tablets set up 
in three tunnels, two of which car- 
ry railroads, and one a highway, 
under the Detroit and St. Claire 
Rivers. 

Altogether sixteen types of mon- 
uments and markers are used to show 
our boundaries. Largest of these is 
the two foot granite monument erect- 
ed in 1861 on the border between 
the state of Washington and the prov- 
ince of British Columbia on Point 
Roberts. Other types are: the eight 
foot cast iron monument used on 
the prairies; the six foot cast iron 
monument used on the Maine-Quebec 
line; the five foot sectional aluminum 
bronze monument used in the Cascade 
and Rocky Mountains; the three inch 
aluminum bronze cone monument 
used extensively on the Alaskan 
boundary; the five foot granite type 
used on the New York-Quebec line; 
and the eight inch bronze post used 
principally as a reference marker. 
The large number of turning points 
on the border along the Highlands 
of Maine and Quebec are designated 
by three inch bronze disks set in 
bedrock or in concrete bases, All 
the monuments are set in concrete 
bases varying in size from two to 
three feet square and from two to 
four feet in the ground. 

Each international bridge is marked 
by a pair of bronze tablets, one on 
each side of the bridge. Across the 
waters of Boundary Bay and Geor- 
gia Strait, separating Washington 
from British Columbia, the line is 
marked by range towers erected in 
pairs. Of each pair one tower is 
situated on shore and the other about 
a mile offshore. There are five pairs 
of these range marks and the height 
of the towers varies from twenty-five 
to sixty feet. They are of especial 
assistance in showing the location of 
the boundary to fishermen, inasmuch 
as the law prohibits fishing in for- 


a day mark about twelve 
and is designed to carry lig! 
night. At present only one pait 
diese towers has lights, but the other 
two pairs will be lighted as soon as 
funds are available. 

Thus, by inspecting the boundary 
line at regular intervals and then do- 
ing the necessary maintenance work, 
the International Boundary Commis- 


Noel J. Ogilvie for Canales pepe 


line between this country and “Our 
Lady of the Snows” in a condition 
of effective demarcation. Nature and 
the elements seek to destroy and | 
obliterate, but the Commission carl 
ries on and by eternal vigilance matte 
tains a line well marked. ; 


THE OYSTER HARVEST ALONG THE GULF COAST. 
(Continued from page 31) 


The securing of oysters by dredg- 
ing has expanded the state reefs. 
The dredges are let down on each 
side of a schooner and are brought 
up by a hand windlass as the vessel 
sails. The dredge, in gathering its 
haul, moves other oysters about and 
spreads them over a wider radius, 
thus assisting oyster propagation. 
If the reef was allowed to grow con- 
tinuously, without dredging, the 
oysters would grow thick and rank. 

For successful oyster cultivation 
there must be a certain amount of 
fresh water as well as salt water. The 
waters off the Mississippi Sound and 
Louisiana marshes are ideal for such 
cultivation owing to the numerous 
fresh-water streams emptying into 
the Gulf. Sometimes, however, lack 
of rains over the Coast belt area 
creates a drought, and the salt water 
finds its way over the reefs for an 
extended period. As a result, the 
arch-enemy of the oyster, the conch, 
thrives. The small conch is a strict 
salt-water inhabitant, and an army 
of them will annihilate an entire 
oyster reef by boring holes in the 
oysters and extracting the meat. A 
heavy amount of fresh water will 
drive the conch farther out into the 
Guif or destroy them. 

The oysters brought in for can- 
ning go into a steam box, a long, 
square-cornered contrivance of sheet 
iron. Three cars, each containing 
about five barrels of oysters in shell, 
are placed in the steam box where 
they are left for seven to ‘eight 
minutes. The steaming action shrinks 
the oyster to about one-third of its 
original size and also opens the shell 
from one-half to one inch. When this 
process is complete, the cars are 
rolled out into the shucking sheds for 
the removal of the oyster from the 
shell. 

Before being placed in cans and 
sent to the capping machines, the 
shucked oyster undergoes a thorough 
washing and inspection. Artesian 
water is used without limit. At the 
end of each day’s work, the entire 
plant is thoroughly washed with 
steam and water through hose lines. 
The sheds or buildings used for the 
shucking of oysters are given a 
severe scrubbing by the pressure of 
the water. : 


Oyster shells are an important by- 
product. No sooner has the oyster 
been removed than the shell is on 
its journey to the shell grit mill to be 
ground into poultry grit. These 
plants ship the ground product to 
the Middle West and other Sections 
of the country for poultry farms. 
A special coarse grit is produced for 
export to England. The refuse of 
the grit plants is a very fine shell 
dust, valuable as a fertilizer for 
“sour” land, and _ excellent for- 


basketball and tennis courts, neutral 
grounds and pathways. 

Not many years ago the oyster 
shell was used for roads and high- 
ways. In fact, the beautiful white 
shell drives of Biloxi and the Mis- 
sissippi Gulf Coast were widely 
known at one time. But the auto- 
mobile and truck traffic has proved 
too heavy for this type of road, 
and other materials are now utilized. 

The Slavs employed directly and 
indirectly in the Biloxi fisheries are 
a thrifty and hardy lot. Many own 
their own homes and all of them 
raise large families. Their young- 
sters mix so easily with Americans 
of direct descent that it is sometimes 
difficult to pick out the Slavs in 
groups of school children. Most of © 
the operators in the plants are Aca- 
dians from the Teche country in 
Louisiana, descendants of the orig- 
inal French colonists who settled on 
these shores in 1699. 

The oyster is respected as a luxury 
in Europe. In America it is a much 
more popular food. About twenty 
million bushels of oysters are con- 
sumed annually, according to th 
Bureau of Fisheries, which for years” 
has preached the nutritive and medi- 
cal value of seafoods, especially the 
oyster. Sixty-seven thousand people 
are employed in oyster culture and 
packing in almost every seacoa: 
state in the Union, from Cape C 
the Rio Grande and from Was 
ton to California. C 
authorities have come forth boo 
the fact that oysters contain the a 
scorbutic vitamin and iodine, the Iz 
important in the prevention of te 
No wonder that the oysterman feels 
enthusiastic about the future oft S 


ving that pioneering isn’t necessarily confined 
1eh, these three women booked passage on the 
are passenger flight of the Alaska Clipper on 
an American Airways route from Juneau to 
le. Reading from left to right they are: Mrs. 
Green of Juneau, Alaska; Mrs. Carl Beal and 
iss Betty Donnelly of Bel Air, Los Angeles. 


Camera Comments On 
Travel and Recreation 


Mrs. McCook Knox of Washington, 
D. C., poses with her skeet gun at The 
Greenbrier in White Sulphur Springs. 


Mrs. Claude Pep- 
per, pretty wife of 
Senator Pepper of 
Florida, enjoys a 
joke in Puerto 
Rico with Captain 
Giles Stedman, 
master of the lux- 
ury liner America. 


The Duke and Duchess of Windsor are presented to the members of the Legislative 


Council and their wives at Nassau in the Bahamas. 


Mr. J. P. Bickell of Toronto, Canada, 

President of McIntyre - Porcupine 

Mines, Ltd. enjoys his Grumman 

Twin-Engine Amphibian plane. In it 
he flew to Sea Island. 


Former Minister to Can- Lauritz Melchior, Metropolitan opera tenor, 
ada James H. R. Crom- and his petite wife, Kleinchen, are seen 
well and his daughter descending a Pan American Airways plane 
Christine stroll along the on their arrival at the Hawaiian Islands, for 


beach at Atlantic City. a vacation jaunt. 


THE VAGABOND CAMERA 


By HERBERT C. McKAY 


Address your camera questions to H. C. McKay, care of 
TrAvEL MaGAzine, 116 East 16th Street, New York City. 


In the picture at the left panchromatic film and light red filter serve 
to darken the sky, but the statue assumes a dull tone with shadows that 
With infra-red film, the same shot (at right) taken from 


are too dark. 


a slightly different angle becomes far more interesting. 


INFRA-RED PHOTOGRAPHS 


WHERE has been so much confused 
discussion of invisible “light” that. it 
is necessary to clarify the problem. 
Imagine yourself on a beach, stretched 
out upon the sand in bright sunlight. 
You see objects about you because of 
the light, you feel a glowing warmth 
from the sun which cannot be cut off 
even by a lightproof rubber blanket. 
That is the infra-red, and soon you 
feel a tingling of the skin which warns 
you of coming sunburn. That is the 
ultra-violet. 

Most films are not sensitive to the 
infra-red or heat waves, but special 
films are available for most popular 
camera sizes, which will make a pho- 
tograph by this form of radiation. 
The main reason for using this film is 
the distorted color effect it gives. For 
example, suppose you are in the 
Caribbean Islands and want to shoot 
a pink stucco house surrounded by 
vegetation and backed by a brilliant 
tropical sky. If you use an orange 
or’a red filter to darken the sky, the 
foliage will be made a dense black 
which will run into the dark sky and 
so spoil the effect. However, if you 
use infra-red, the vegetation will take 
on a silvery color where the sunlight 
strikes it, alternated with very dark 
gray in the shadows. The foliage 
will be given extreme relief and show 
sharp contrast where it meets the sky. 
The house will appear light against 
the vari-toned foliage and the dark 
sky. This gives total separation of 
the various elements of the picture. 

The same scene, made under the 
usual conditions of ordinary film and 
no filter will, at best, show house, 
sky and foliage all more or less in 
the same tonal range, and the photo- 
graph will have the flatness of a poor 
pencil sketch. 

When a red filter is used with pan- 
chromatic film, the distortion is not 
the-same, but it is as great in degree. 
f 


The red filtered pan shot gives an 
effect which is totally false. That is, 
the photograph resulting from the use 
of a red filter and panchromatic film 
gives us a photograph which is widely 
different from any visual effect which 
may be experienced, 

While the infra-red gives a result 
which is, if anything, more striking 
than that of the pan-red-filter shot, 
it has the virtue of not being totally 
false. The infra-red shot has every 
indication of being a “straight” photo- 
graph made in brilliant moonlight! 
The average color values, the con- 
trast, the character of highlighted 
foliage are all just what we see un- 
der the bright moon of the tropics. 

However, the infra-red 
film is not a special film 
to be used only in tropi- 
cal countries. Infra-red 
film may successfully be 
used in any place where 
an ordinary film would 
be of value. 

There is no film avail- 
able which will prove as 
good for distance shots 
as does the infra-red. 
Try a roll when you are 
in the mountains. Select 
a day when the distant 
ranges are completely ob- 
scured to vision by haze. 
Set the camera to include 
the portion of the horizon 
where you know these 
ranges should appear. 
Focus for infinity and 
make the exposure. Upon 
development you will see 
the distant mountains, 
even more clearly than 
you could ever see them 
on the clearest day! 

Then, too, infra-red is 
an interesting film to ex- 
periment with. 


Make portraits of your friends, shots 
of flowers and even of fabrics. You 
will be surprised at the results. If you 
make some informal beach snaps do 
not be surprised to find some of your 
subjects revealing a complete pattern 
of their superficial blood-vessels! 

In clothing you will find many sur- 
prises, because color means nothing to 
infra-red. Some black fab- 
rics reproduce as_ black, 
others as gray and still 
others as white. As for 
colored cloth, there just 
isn’t any way to predict 
the result. Stripes may 
disappear altogether. 

Faces appear chalky 
white, unless very deeply 
tanned, and the infra-red 
portrait is not attractive. 
In the case of deeply. 
tanned and highly pig- 
mented complexions, the 
pigment is lightened and 
the face is reproduced 
many tones lighter than 
usual. This is used to ad- 
vantage in shooting native 
types whose dark skins 
conceal the wrinkles and 
texture which add so much 
to such studies. 

In short the jaded ama- 
teur can fill a whole sea- 
son in playing with infra- 
red and still fall far short 
of exhausting its possibili- 
ties. He can have the 
pleasure of experimenting 
with a highly scientific me- 
dium without having to ac- 
quire a deep scientific 
knowledge of that medium, 
He can produce almost 
magical effects with ease. Photo- 
graphs can be made in totally dark 
rooms, in a fractional second ex- 
posure. 

However, you cannot simply go out 
on a pitch black night and shoot 
infra-red and expect to get a picture. 
Ordinary film requires light, and a 
certain minimum quantity is necessary 
to be useful. Infra-red film demands 
a certain possible minimum of infra- 
red (heat) radiation, and this is ab- 
sent from the normal, outdoor night. 
The. usual source of infra-red is a 
high powered electric bulb, about a 
1000 watt bulb, placed in a light tight 
box, the front of which is covered by 
a filter which cuts out all visible light, 


but which permits the infra-red to 
pass easily. Professional photo- 


graphic supply houses have these fil- 


ters in stock. 


The infra-red film resembles ordi- 


nary film in packing. The difference 
is that a small sticker bearing the 
word Infra-Red is applied to the out- 
side of the film box. The film is 
loaded in the usual way. The ex- 
posure is necessarily a matter of 
guesswork because there is no means 


available to the amateur by which he 


can measure the intensity of infra-red 
radiation. However, an exposure of 


1/25 second at £ 4.5 for sunlighted’ 


average landscapes, or 1/50 at f 4.5 
for beaches and open landscapes 
lighted with a burning sun will prove 
about right. This exposure includes 
the factor of the dark red filter which 
is used with this film! 

Infra-red film is not sensitive to 
orange and red, except the deepest 


visual red which joins the infra-red - 


at the limit of human vision. It is 


extremely sensitive to blue, however, 


and if_used without a filter, the effect 
is that “of using the old fashioned 
“N.C.” film, with no indication of the 
infra-red effect. It is essential that 
all blue should be cut out and the 
surest method is to use the darkest 
red filter you can find, such as the 
Wratten 29 or even the 70. The illus- 
trations shown here were made wita 
the Princeton Infra-Red Filter. 

There is sometimes need for special 
focusing, especially when extremely 
fast or long focus lenses are used. 
(The illustrations shown here were 
made with a Rolleiflex, without ad- 
justment.) If your pictures are not 
sharp at infinity, try moving the lens 
outward about 1/100 of its focal 
length. For ordinary work lenses not 
faster (or not opened to larger) than 
f 4.5 and not more than seven inches 
in focal length are satisfactory with- 
out adjustment. (Both f aperture and 
focal length are engraved on your lens 
barrel.) 

Forget the mental hazard of the 
mystery of invisible light, get a roll 
of Infra-red, pick up a dark red filter 
and get out and shoot. If you will 
actually try out the things we discuss 
here, you'll find photography more 
exciting. If we can all get together 
with our cameras, once a month, you 
will very soon see that the so-called 
“advanced photography” is not dull 
drudgery, but a whale of a lot of fun. 


At the left is an average amateur’s snapshot of the New York World’s Fair made 
on panchromatic film with a red filter. 
infra-red film from a different point than the other picture gives a far more 
striking effect. 


At the right, a similar shot made on 


Seg a % i 


The St. Louis Barge Terminal 
where we were to set out two 
barges and pick up three more is 
below town. It must have been 
near two o'clock the next morning 
that we got under way again down 
that two hundred miles of river 
to Cairo—a stretch which Sam 
- Clemens once said held the car- 
_casses of two hundred steamboats. 
| I was awakened by _ shouting. 
_ Looking out from my berth I saw 
% 


& 
ke 


the dark outlines of another boat 
and barges gliding past us, up- 
_ bound. Our pilot (Sorrell’s part- 
ner) with a megaphone was ex- 
changing compliments with the pilot 
of the Franklin D. Roosevelt, Cap- 
*. tain Bernhard Clark. All I could 
hear was: 


“Where’n hell you been so long?” 
“Just loafin’ up to Chi! Get there 
' next week!” 
_ “Say, lemme ten dollars, Bern.” 
“Go to hell, you old buzzard!” 
And much laughter. The other 
tow slid off into the darkness and 
| I lay down in my berth again. 
i Two days later, after we had 
slipped out from under the Chick- 
asaw Bluffs, off Memphis, where 
the strangest naval battle in our 
history occurred; after we had 
passed the mouth of Wolf River 
and got below Paddy’s-Hen-and- 
Chickens, close by where the ill- 
_ fated Sultana sank with nearly 
- eighteen hundred casualties in 
1865; I walked out on the gunwales 
to the forecastle of the foremost 
barge. Gus was there, one of the 
deck hands. Gus is the modern 
white edition of the ancient negro 
- roustabout who did much to en- 
liven life on the old packets. 


The modern touch again: crew 
and officers on practically all tow- 
boats are now white men. By a 
system of promotions a deckhand 
may rise to be a mate; sometimes 

_a captain. A striker (a junior en- 

: gineer) is promoted to be chief 

4 engineer; a watchman may become 

a mate, too. » But to be a pilot, the 
aspirant must first. serve as-a-—cub 
or student pilot. 


In the service of the Federal 
Barge Lines, or of any of the pri- 
vately-owned carriers which have 
come into being as the result of the 
Federal’s pioneering, he serves his 
time and gets his license much in 
- the same historic manner that Sam 
Clemens. got his. In three years 
myo he becomes a steersman and_ re- 
__ ceives a certificate entitling him to 
limited pilot. powers. Another 
_ three years, and he rates as a full- 
fledged knight of the tiller at a 
_ salary of about $350 a month, a 

place to sleep and all the food he 
can eat. i 


_- Gus was acting as leadsman, he 
told me, seated calmly on the 
_ “bits,” holding his line and waiting 
_ for the two short blasts on. the 
whistle that would summon him to 
heave the lead. Gus is a husky lad 
about _twenty—all steamboatmen 
“seem to be young these days, save 
a few of the veterans like Old 
Folks. Gus has attended high 
hool and had one year of college;) 
he has ambitions and keeps his eye 


IE MISSISSIPPI COMES INTO ITS OWN AGAIN 
i=) (Continued from page 24) 


upon a mate’s-berth with, possibly, 
a captaincy some day. 

Financial reasons, he told me, 
had caused him to leave school and 
go to work. Sitting there in the 
October sun on the front of that 
barge, in his khaki trousers and 
shirt open at the neck, hair close- 
cropped and face tanned by a hun- 
dred winds and suns, Gus looked 
rather like any other youngster 
dressed for an outing in the family 
flivver. I asked him how he de- 
cided that the river offered him a 
good career. 

“In my blood, I reckon,” he said. 
“T like the river. Dad was a mate 
on the Joe Fowler. Our home’s in 
Cairo and he knew every rouster 
from there to Passes. He wouldn’t 
a-wanted me to be mate. But Dad’s 
dead and I had to get some work. 
And I like river. . .” That was all 
and Gus seemed to think that ought 
to be enough reason to suit any- 
body. 

Comes the two whistle blasts. 
Now things begin to happen. This 
is a shallow place in the Missis- 
sippi’s channel and the pilot, Gus 
has told me, wants to check up on 
its condition for changes since he 
last made the downstream trip. Gus 
walks to the labboard edge of the 
barge; there is another leadsman 
over yonder on the edge of a barge 
lashed alongside us. Gus lifts the 
line to which is attached a lead 
weight. He flings it ahead into 
the water and draws it up, noting 
by the marks on the line to what 
depth the lead sank. 

Turning, Gus lifts the megaphone 
and sings out: 

“De-ep fo-our”! 

Half way back over the barges 
to the pilot house, another deck- 
hand is stationed. He takes up the 
the cry and relays it to the pilot. 

Splash! Gus heaves the lead 
again, and— 

“Ma-ark thr-e-e.” 

Gus sends the intelligence roll- 
ing back in resonant throaty notes; 
the relay’s echo follows at once. 
“Shoalin’ along here,’ he remarks 
parenthetically. Splash! Up comes 
the lead again and this time Gus’s 
carol is: 

“Ma-a-arr-k twa-a-a-in,’ with a 
slurring down on the last note. 

By the mark twain, or two fath- 
oms, I knew what Gus was telling 
the pilot. This was the call that 
three quarters of a century ago gave 
Sam Clemens his pen-name for all 
eternity. 

Perceptibly our speed slacked, 
but only for a few moments. Once 
more Gus heaved the lead. This 
time the answer was what we had 
been waiting for, and the music, I 
thought, seemed a _ triumphant 
paean of thankfulness that we had 
reached deep water once more. 

“No _ bo-ot-t-o-m.” 

Casually as one who knows his 
work for the day is done, Gus gath- 
ered up his line and started back 
over the gunwales remarking over 
his shoulder, 

“That's all! Plenty of water all 


the way N’yawlins now!” 
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farming is carried on, Corn and hay 
are the staples, but oats and wheat 
and rye are common crops. Western 
steers are bought for winter fattening 
and dairy herds of Holsteins with two 
or three Jerseys to the herd are to be 
seen on nearly every place. A long 
row of sties and hogs rooting in the 
runs before them are universal. Sheep 
are coming back. Large truck gar- 
dens abound. There are tractors on 
all the large farms, displacing the 
great teams of mules and horses that 
were used yesterday. 

Everywhere throughout Dutchland 
there are large manufacturing dis- 
tricts, cement mills, iron furnaces, 
steel mills, silk and rayon mills. There 
is still lumbering in many corners. 
There are slate quarries, and breakers 
where slag is crushed for road mak- 
ing. The coal deposits lie just to the 
north, and time was when many of 
our people worked in them and in the 
shops of the railroad towns. 

In recent years fish weirs, V-shaped 
affairs of stone with an eel trap at 
the point down stream, have reap- 
peared on the Susquehanna and 
Juniata. They are allowed to operate 
only in the fall when the eels return 
to the sea, but an occasional Susque- 
hanna salmon finds its way into one 
and on to the table of the man whose 
little houseboat is moored in the rif- 
fle just below the trap. The great 
catches of shad of former years have 
been done away with by power dams 
and the contamination of the waters 
by sewage and by refuse from manu- 
facturing plants. Nets for seining 
shad, and fykes or funnel-shaped 
traps for netting suckers in their 
spring rush to the spawning grounds 
are put up at county auctions along 
all the rivers. 

Nowhere in the world are there 
richer farms or farmhouses more 
fully stocked. Follow auto route 23 
from Valley Forge to Blue Ball if 
you wish to see farmland in its best 
possible upkeep. Such yields of corn 
and tobacco are not to be found in 
many places elsewhere. In the Amish 
homes hereabouts there are stores of 
every sort for years ahead. There 
are bolts of broadcloth for the hook 
and eye clothes of the men; yards 
on yards of material in solid rich 
colors for the dresses of the women; 
gallons of paint, of pale pinkish blue; 
leather of all sorts for the harness 
of the pacing mules and horses that 
are still the Amishman’s pride; cel- 
lars full of canned vegetables and 
meats; corn cribs full of dent on 
the ear; feed chests of oats and 
wheat and rye; cellars packed full 
with mangels and turnips, potatoes 
and cabbage. Smokehouses are 
crowded with sides of dried beef 
and with hams. The barns are full 
to the peak with hay and great stacks 
of corn fodder and straw fence in the 
barnyards. ~Wood piles are high 
with cordwood brought from wood- 
lots on the mountains. Tons of coal 
are in the cellars. 

Roads are good even back into the 
remotest hill country. Yesterday 
many of the rivers and creeks were 
spanned by covered wooden bridges, 
and quite a few of these remain even 
today. Bucks County built many 
bridges of stone, of which the seven- 
arched structure that carried the Old 


York Road over the Neshaminy be- 
low Doylestown. is a fine example. 
Even in the remotest byway on Hay- 
cock Mountain you find single arched 
bridges of red sandstone over little 
creeks built for all time. 

Though Dutchland keeps abreast 
of the times in farming and indus- 
tries, it is strongly conservative in re- 


ligion and politics and matters of © 


taste. It holds to the old ways when- 
ever it can. So it has always been. 
It has always planned for the mor- 
row, built houses and bridges and 
roads to endure. It holds no truck 
with the temporary. It wants what 
is abiding, what is permanent. 
Prohibition put an end to many 
of the country inns famous for food. 
There are few places left where the 
table is set with all “the seven sweets 
and seven sours” once considered 


necessary to.a dinner that was a din- | 


ner. I have seen a table so set in a 
private home within fifteen years 
but no inn table of like generous 
menu within that time. Plenteous 
repasts, however, with a roast chicken 
for two, six vegetables, soup, and 
three desserts, can still be had here 
and there from Northampton County 
to York County and up Susquehanna 
as far as Selinsgrove. 

We like to know when folks are 
coming that we may kill the fatted 
calf. When I used to drop in un- 
expectedly at Reinholds, Cassie Fry 
would shake her finger at me and say: 
“Next time you come let us know 
before and we will have a meal that 
is a meal for you. Now we have 
only ten different dishes of things on 
the table. You let us know and we 
will have twenty or maybe thirty.” 
The Dutch housewife loves to cook 
for her menfolk. She is never hap- 
pier than when looking on a full 
board of hearty trenchermen. She 
hovers around and rejoices in the 
compliments skillfully let fall by this 
man and that. She knows, too, that 
they will talk afterwards about her 
chicken, brown gravy and mashed po- 
tatoes, her dumplings and Christmas 
cakes, her pies and preserves. And 
they do talk of them, in season and 
out, 

There is still the old habit of giv- 
ing the departing guest some little 
gift of food to take home with him. 
Among the younger folks, though, 
this custom is questioned, and it will, 
I am afraid, soon pass. There is a 
great deal of difference of opinion as 
to the passing of other old ways such 
as the wearing of bonnets and broad- 
brims by the Plain Clothes people. 
There are many Mennonites, for in- 
stance, who set their faces sternly 
against worldliness. I know one who 
paints black the nickeled parts of 
his car. The bright shininess of 
fenders and door handles and radia- 
tor cap trimmings is to him not 
godly. Indeed, in his heart, he feels 
he ought not to have a car at all. 
There are clothing factories that 
make little else than plain clothes 
and stores that specialize in them. It 
may, after all, be another thirty 
years before the picturesqueness of 
Amish wagons with pacing mules 
and bearded Amishmen and bonneted 
and shawled Amish women is no 
more. 

(Continued on page 39) 
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Diane food is one of eS ee: 
~ most topics. in Pennsylvania Dutch- 
and, it is no more prominent in 
‘the talk of most of us than church 
and state, farm crops and local in- 
dustries, sports of all sorts from 
‘baseball to hunting, the peculiari- 
ties of neighbors, survivals of old 
p.- crafts, powwowing and music, and 
| the changing panorama of the sea- 

sons. We are devoted to window 
plants; we transplant shadbush and 
wild crabapple into village yards. 
We make lists of local flora and 
fauna. It is always to be remem- 
bered that some of us are of one 


sort and some of us of another sort, . 


that there are as many conditions of 
us as of other people. There is 
the log hut on the Blue Mountains 
and the manor house above the Sus- 
quehanna. 
_ I never make a round trip of 
| Dutchland but I come home with a 
‘ | host of little treasures. One trip 
of a hundred and thirty miles brought 
me two little hair combs of butter- 
nut wood, used so long their patina 
had a glow. Another find was a pic- 
ture frame of black walnut six inches 
high and five broad: Its sides, an 
inch and a half wide, slope ‘down 
to an opening for a picture no larger 
than a playing card. These sides 
are inlaid with diamonds and eight 
pointed stars of some white wood, 
hornbean perhaps. The picture is a 
cut-out in white and red laid against 
a blue background. Christ with his 
crown of thorns is represented in 
an oval toward the cut-out’s top. The 
legend in Latin ‘under the oval is 
“Ecce homo.” 

Another treasure is a horn spoon 
‘seven inches over all, handle and 
bowl. Another is a pie wheel, a tool 

to mark decorations on the crust of 


pies. The wheel is of brass and 
the handle of bone or ivory, per- 
haps from the tooth of a sperm 
whale. Another is a carved owl 
on a stump, with a hollowed round 
on the front of the stump to 
hold a watch. Such a device was 
put on the candle stand that stood 
by one’s bed at night, so that one 
could tell the time by lighting the 
candle that did duty there. Another 
is a carved bird like a grotesque 
of griffin kind on a German cathe- 
dral. Another is a sampler for 
spirituous liquors, about the size of 
an individual communion cup of to- 
day. It is of a very red copper, chased 
about its shapely upper part and 
daintily turned at the heavy base that 
makes it unlikely to be knocked over. 

The prize of the day’s pilgrimage 
was, though, a piece of illuminated 
writing of 1830 that looked like a 
page from a medieval manuscript. A 
coffee-colored band a half inch wide 
frames in its twelve by nine inches 
of red lettering and green sprays of 
leaves from a sixteen by twelve inch 
sheet of parchment colored paper. 
Much of the red lettering is backed 
with a golden-yellow and black dot, 
and across the middle of the frac- 
ture are the ominous words “die 
Schotien” in old blue. It is appar- 
ently a record of thanksgiving for 
the passing of shadows and the com- 
ing of the morning redness, in honor 
of Johannes and Margaretha Gun- 
drum, perhaps on some wedding an- 
niversary of theirs. Yes, there are 
many survivals of a deep rooted cul- 


~ ture in Pennsylvania that is very 
different from that of other parts 


of the country, picturesque, individ- 
ual, a thing of strangeness and won- 


der. 
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cosy twilight. When you leave the 
house you go by pray or swim; 
through the cracks in the bamboo 
floor bars you can see the water 
swirling underneath. With no dry 
land to walk on—the mangroves are 
an impassable barrier—the people 
spend most of their time sitting on 
those same bamboo floors or pad- 
- dling about in their praus; through 
generations of sitting their legs have 
-. become noticeably unfleshed and 
shrunken. 
_ There are cannibals still among 
‘the Papuans. The last one brought 
to justice in this region, a woman, 
died in jail a few months before 
we got to New Guinea. She clung 
to a bamboo tube filled with dried 
and sinister edibles, and when’ they 
took it away she said, “If you don’t 
give me human flesh to eat some- 
times, Dll die.” 
And she did, and her skull is still 
in the magistrate’s office. 
he Papuans, iis they are canni- 


ial reasons, but simply because 
_ they are hungry and game is hard to 
Ms by. ve heard that you can 
man-eaters by the seh 


the black Papuans prefer the flesh 
of other black Papuans—experiments 
with Europeans and Chinese haven’t 
been successful because foreigners, 
being steady meat-eaters, have a 
rank flavor and most white flesh, they 
say, is also bitter from tobacco. 
No one knew about the Papuan 
village of Sainke Doek (pronounced 
Sanka Dook)—no one except the 
Netherlands New Guinea government 
and Charis and Frederick Crockett. 
When the Chiva had to be sent off 
to Manila to escape the January 
storms the Crocketts decided to set- 
tle down in Sainke Doek. They were 
in for a lonely and hot and feverish 


‘time, but they had what they want- 


ed. With the support of the gov- 
ernment they spent six months ab- 
sorbed in studying, measuring, pho- 
tographing and making a collection of 
lice rollers, betel boxes, shell neck- 
laces, bamboo combs and stone-head- 
ed adzes—the scanty possessions of 
the three hundred human animals 
of Sainke Doek who use a strip of 
bark cloth for clothes, haven’t yet 
made themselves gods to worship, 
and for tools and weapons depend 
on what material they can take from 
(Continued on page 40) 
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the earth around them. 

The Crocketts’ Papuan neighbors had 
never even seen a white woman be- 
fore and it took constant tact and 
energy—fever or no fever— to se- 
cure the desired information about 
their lives. In spite of difficulties 
and discomforts the Crocketts made 
themselves thoroughly at home, and 
the long sojourn in the field was a 
success from everybody’s point of 
view, black and. white. 

Sainke Doek is in the rain forest 
and it’s so humid up there that you’re 
covered in glistening sweat, like a 
cellophane wrapping, all day long. 
Nevertheless, in the heat of the day 
the Crocketts wrapped up-in rain 
coats, shoes, stockings, caps and 
gloves, and stayed indoors; :if they 
hadn’t, the invisible aga flies would 
have chewed them to bits. When 
they had malaria it was the genuine 
New Guinea variety—gastric, with 
nausea—and their temperatures rose 
to a hundred and six. It takes two 
days to struggle single file from the 
wild coast over the hill trail to Sainke 
Doek, so they went in for very plain 
living. But there had to be a min- 
imum. On the backs of thirty-five 
black carriers they transported seven 
hundred pounds of books, papers, 
pencils, medicines, crockery, soap, 
cooking pots, tins of kerosene, cases 
of corned beef, sacks of rice, and a 
duffle of clothes. They set up house- 
keeping in a house built of palm 
stalks, raised on stilts twelve feet 
off the ground so the legs of their 
work table went straight through 
the bamboo floor bars into the earth 
below. 

The Sainke Doekans called Fred- 
erick Crockett “the big master.” 
When the chief’s hand festered after 
being gored by a wild boar, the big 
master lanced it with a sterilized ra- 
zor blade, using a pony of brandy 
for an anesthetic, which made the 
chief very sick indeed. That was a 
nervous moment. Wounds in New 
Guinea are hard to heal, and if the 
chief didn’t get well, how were his 
three hundred black followers going 
to feel about the Crocketts? But 
he did get well, and he and the big 
master went off pig hunting again 
like two brothers. 

In order to work in Sainke Doek 
the Crocketts had to “find” them- 
selves. The local vegetables were 


‘ limited to sago and green leaves so 


they made a garden where they grew 
radishes and cucumbers. There was, 
always and forever, rice and corned 
beef, and every few days Fred 
Crockett went into the bush in hopes 
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of wild pig or crowned pigeon, while 


his wife stayed at home making de- 
tailed measurements of their neigh- 


bor’s heads to show how little they — 


had changed from the anthropoid 
ancestor. 

When they came out of the rain 
forest the Crocketts were yellow as 
jaundice and they had each lost 
twenty-fiveypounds. But they had 
accomplished what they came ten 


thousand miles to do—they had seen 


and made records of a stone age in 
action. 


In one of the long official reports 
that go back to Batavia, Mr. Will 
Kuiper of Manokwarie summed up 
New Guinea in six words as a “living 
museum of the primitive world.” The 
exhibits are the people themselves, 
the cannibals and sorcerers and pig- 
mies and prau-builders and caterpil- 
lar eaters, living out their brief span 
ina bratal, innocent twilight where 
the unrecorded past and the unimag- 
inable future dimly frame the urgent 
doubts and hungers of the moment. 


Fortunately for scientific curiosity, 
the Papuans have been left as far as 
possible in the barbaric obscurity that 
is natural and, I believe, vital to them 
and to all other wild jungle animals. 
Europeans are not encouraged in 
Dutch New Guinea. It’s a punishable 
offense for a white man to strike 
a native. The Dutch half of the is- 
land is as large as New Zealand, 
but there isn’t a bank or a road in 
the entire territory. Land can be 
rented but never bought from the na- 
tives who are the owners. The courts 
are for them only, and two native 
chiefs sit in judgment with the white 
comptroller. Everything is done for 
the native, and perhaps also to main- 
tain Dutch New Guinea as an in- 
hospitable barrier reef at the entrance 
of the Indies. But the policy is no 
less sound because it works to the 
advantage of the Dutch as well as the 
Papuans. 


Oil and gold have been found in 
the partly mapped mountains of the 
interior, so the barbaric obscurity 
can’t last much longer, But in this 
generation the Papuans still use stone 
axes to build their houses and their 


praus; and kill what they can find. 


with bows and arrows; and rub 
sparks out of fire sticks, just as 
they have always done since the days 
when the devils walked among them 
as companions. Still ten thousand 
years behind the times, the Hell of 


~ 


the Pacific gives modern science the - 
strange privilege of studying the 


primitive past at first hand. 


HOW y RUSSIA ONCE CAPTURED BERLIN 
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lords and kings, he had amassed a 
‘fortune while building up a whole- 
‘sale and retail business which by 
1760 employed 1,500 workmen. He 
knew how to deal with his country’s 
enemies—he merely refused to re- 
gard them as enemies. In his own 
lifetime no less than in the years to 
come he was credited with having 
saved Berlin co Russian rack and 
ruin. 

On the fateful October night, 
when Tottleben repeated his de- 
mand of four million thalers’ in 
pure specie, the merchant-prince 
bowed in a show of despair: 
“Gracious sir, it is beyond our ut- 
most possibility!” Tottleben said 
he believed him, and the two agreed 
on 1,500,000 thalers in the less valu- 
able money—in the so-called 
Ephraim coin. A smaller amount 
was added as “doucer-money” to 
tame the common soldiers’ appe- 
tites. ‘Instead of the prominent 
merchants whom Gotzkowsky was 
to produce as hostages, he without 
much effort persuaded Tottleben to 
accept a few bookkeepers and other 
_ petty employees on the excuse that 
these had experience in the count 
of money and so would be more 
useful than their employers in help- 
ing the Russians with the ransom. 
Some German troops, which had 
not as yet retreated, bargained for 
the privilege not only to withdraw 
unmolested, but even to take their 
Russian prisoners along. Tottle- 
ben thought this was too much, 
and claimed the prisoners, while 
granting to the Germans the leave 
to withdraw. On October 9, at 
seven in the morning, Tottleben 
and his troops marched into Berlin. 


He was preceded by the quickly 
spreading news that Gotzkowsky 
was on good terms with the con- 
queror. The merchant was the 
man to court, to seek! shelter with; 
and he proved agreeable, turning a 
willing ear to his fellow-burghers’ 
pleas and suggestions. Some mer- 
chants and other citizens, fearful 
for their property, brought their 
treasures and wares. to Gotzkow- 
sky’s house for safekeeping. Patri- 
ots came to the merchant to hint 
that state property, too, should be 
saved from destruction or seizure, 
and Gotzkowsky agreed on this 
score as well. There were, for in- 
stance, Chernyshev’s instructions to 
Tottleben to destroy a certain 
quantity of Prussian guns captured 
in Berlin. When Gotzkowsky 
begged the conqueror’s leniency 
in this particular matter, Tottleben 
‘was reported by some Russian wit- 
nesses to have replied: “To do you 
a favor, orders will be given to 
bring here but a few hundred old 
and ineffective rifles. My Cossacks 
will break them and throw them 
into the water, and thus the form 
of the thing will be adhered to.” 

Lacy was astonished by Tottle- 
ben’s soft terms. Even more was 


the Austrian outraged by the speed 
with which the Saxon accepted the 
capitulation, giving Lacy no chance 
to participate in the triumph of ‘ne- 
gotiations and entry. Indeed, when 
his soldiers’ ‘tried to march into the 
capital, © 


Tottleben’s Russian sen-_ 


tinels stopped the Austrians with 
the stubborn words: “No admit- 
tance except on order from His 
Excellency!” When he heard of 
this, Lacy, spluttering with anger, 
led his troops anyway, forcing the 
gates. He took up lodgings in the 
Friedrichstadt area, where, in the 
few days of his stay, he vented his 
ill feeling on the Berliners’ persons 
and property. The Croats of his 
forces were in particular let loose, 
and there ensued a wave of house- 
breaking, robberies in the open 
streets, and much other violence 
and insolence. Now was Tottle- 
ben’s turn to be angry: he gave his 
Russians orders to fire upon the 


marauders; a few shots indeed were 
enough to bridle Lacy’s men. 

Yet, the Cossacks of Tottleben’s 
army were feared by the Berliners 
even more deeply than Lacy’s 
Croats. Tottleben issued a gen- 
eral order keeping Cossacks and 
other irregulars out of Berlin prop- 
er. This time not Lacy but many 
a Russian officer and soldier grum- 
bled at the prohibition. 


In the capital, Lacy demanded 
destruction, confiscation, punish- 
ment. He pointed to the Lager- 
Haus, the crown establishment for 
the manufacture of soldiers’ uni- 
forms, set up by Frederick [William 
I and by 1760 recognized as the 
model and parent of all cloth-mak- 
ing in Prussia. The Lager-Haus 
must be leveled to the ground, 
Lacy said. But Tottleben squirmed 
out by claiming that the Haus was 
state property no longer, that by 
the terms of capitulation it had be- 
come a private enterprise. Similar- 
ly the money-mints and other state 
establishments were spared on the 
assurance that income from these 
went not into the King’s treasury 
but to maintain the Potsdam or- 
phan asylum. The arsenal then, 
said Lacy. Here Tottleben could 
think of no excuses, and reluctantly 
sent a detachment of Russian sol- 
diers to blow up the structure. 
However, either inefficiency or sab- 
otage resulted in a premature 
explosion, costing the lives of a 
dozen Russians, but leaving Fred- 
erick’s arsenal unharmed. Tottle- 
ben promptly declared that the ex- 
plosion had exhausted his supply 
of powder; he had none wherewith 
to repeat the attempt on the ar- 
senal, he said. 


The ire of Lacy and of many Rus- 
sian officers increased hourly as 
further particulars of Tottleben’s 
leniency toward Berlin and Berlin- 
ers became evident. The inhabitants 
were freed of billeting in private 
homes. They were guaranteed 
their property and their schools. 
Freedom of trade and of mail was 
complete. Even the native police 
were left at their posts. Food was 
not demanded of Berliners, money 
payments being accepted instead. 
Presently Cossacks and other ir- 
regulars were not allowed even in 
suburbs. 

Tottleben’s critics grumbled at 
the show of friendliness with which 
he had embraced Gotzkowsky at 
their first meeting, also at his order 
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to usher the merchant into the 
headquarters at any time of day or 
night, with no announcement what- 
ever. Patriotic Russians also pro- 
tested the absence of a triumphant 
review or festival customary when 
an enemy’s city was captured. They 
were sad about the alleged small- 
ness of the ransom, also about the 
slowness marking its payment. 

Tottleben continued to be cheer- 
ful. To Count Chernyshev, he 
wrote glib reports of destruction 
and confiscation. He even lied 
that the arsenal had been blown 
up, after all. Lulled by such re- 
ports, and generally proud of Ber- 
lin’s capture, Chernyshev was in- 
clined to claim the victory person- 
ally for himself. In a private let- 
ter the Count wrote: “Having spent 
sixteen days in marches, I succeed- 
ed in the task assigned to me—I 
took Berlin, stayed there a while, 
collected the ransom and other 
things, compelled the enemy to re- 
treat, and defeated his rearguard. 
I consider myself very happy that 
everything has gone off so suc- 
cessfully to the glory of our merci- 
ful Tsarina and of her troops.” His 
pride and happiness could be ex- 
plained, if not pardoned, by the bit- 
ter memory of the fall of 1758 when 
as a prisoner of the Prussians he 
had been treated by Frederick 
rather scornfully. Being Tottle- 
ben’s superior, the count was of- 
ficially hailed as the captor of 
Berlin, and his satisfaction further 
rose when for the capture there 
was pinned to his chest the Polish 
decoration of the White Eagle. 

The real captor was meanwhile 
bringing to a close the brief Rus- 
sian rule in Berlin. A public spec- 
tacle was arranged for Saturday, 
October 11, when two local editors 
were brought to the marketplace 
for punishment. Prior to the in- 
vasion, these predecessors of Dr. 
Goebbels had written in their pa- 
pers certain unflattering remarks 
about the sovereigns of Russia and 
Austria. For this they were now 
to be subjected to what the Ger- 
mans called Gassen-laufen: stripped 
to the waist, they were to run the 
gauntlet of two hundred soldiers, 
one hundred on each side, armed 
with rods. Shivering in the cool 
autumnal air, the hapless pair 
begged for mercy. The elder of 
the two wept loudly as he pulled 
off his wig and pointed to his gray 
hair: “I am in my _ sixty-eighth 
year!” 

But the indefatigable Gotzkow- 
sky had already paid a visit to the 
headquarters, and a pardon had 
been arranged. Just before the 
drums were to begin their awful 
tattoo, mercy was proclaimed by 
the Russian officer in charge: the 
gray-haired editor was let off with 
no punishment except a scare; the 
younger one was given a few per- 
functory switches and a lengthy ad- 
monition to go and sin no more. 

The Berliners were overjoyed by 
the pardon, but the Russians and 
Austrians once more were aroused 
by Tottleben’s magnanimity to the 
foe. There was talk of action to 
be taken against the strange com- 
mander. However, the very same 
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day, before the complaint could. 


find its more vigorous expression, 
alarm of a different kind was sound- 
ed in Berlin. The news was that 
Frederick, having defeated his en- 
emies at Torgau, was moving upon 
the capital. “The King is com- 
ing!” the galloping messengers 
cried. 

The Russians and Austrians be- 
gan to move out, some leisurely, 
others in a hurry, some plundering 
as they went, others saying their 
farewells with much politeness. 
Saxon dragoons, stationed in Char- 
lottenburg, smashed furniture and 
doors, cut pictures, and broke 
sculpture, while their officers were 
said by witnesses to have looked at 
the scene in utter indifference or 
with smiles. But at Potsdam, 
Prince Esterhazy and his Hungari- 
ans left in a gentlemanly fashion. 
The Prince daintily asked for just 
one souvenir of his stay: a picture 
of small value. 
who served under  Esterhazy, 
showed even finer feeling as he re- 
quested from the caretakers of the 
palace a goose-quill once used by 
Frederick himself. Bachman, a 
Russian of German origin, who was 
next in command to Tottleben, had 
behaved so well that on his departure 
grateful Berliners presented him 
with a purse of money. He declined 
the gift, making this pretty speech: 
“By no means! Your treatment was 
according to the mildness of our 
sovereign Tsarina. For myself, if 
I have served you in anything, the 
fact that for three days I have been 
commandant of the great Fred- 
erick’s capital is more than a re- 
ward to me.” 

Lacy with his troops retreated 
from Berlin the same night of Sat- 
urday the eleventh, a few hours 
after the alarming news had come. 
Tottleben stayed overnight, com- 
pleting the arrangements for the 
promissory bill of ransom. He 
marched out on Sunday morning. 
The retreat from then on was rapid, 
at some thirty miles per day, al- 
though Frederick was full five 
marches away. 

Actually, it was only on October 
15 that Frederick learned for cer- 
tain that his capital had been taken. 
He heard the unpleasant tidings at 
Gross-Muckro near Guben. The 
news was not entirely bad, for the 
message said that the Russians had 
been in Berlin and were gone, 
abandoning the city because of the 
false alarm of the King’s coming. 
Upon receipt of the message, Fred- 
erick marched toward Berlin, but 
not in a direct line, perhaps wish- 
ing to postpone the ordeal of fac- 
ing his Berliners and what he pic- 
tured as devastated streets and in- 
jured people. 

In reality, Frederick’s capital had 
suffered but ten hours of bombard- 
ment, five days of siege, and three 
days of occupation by the enemy. 
True, it had lost money and other 
property; the King’s warstores had 
been looted to a certain amount, 
but the arsenal and Lager-Haus 
had been spared, and in general the 
damage could not be considered as 
enormous. 


Just the same, Frederick was 
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he wrote in a private letter: “These 


are the things which I have been — 
in dread of since winter last... .” | 


Even ,before he reached Berlin he 
gave orders to repair the damage. 
Among others, there was his in- 
junction: “Your bill of 1,500,000 to 
the Russians, don’t pay it, or any 
part of it! When Bamberg was ran- 
somed, did‘they respect our bill we 
had on Bamberg? Did they not can- 
cel it, and flatly refuse?” But Ber- 


liners, particularly the merchants, — 


feared the Russians’ return; after 
all, the King still lingered miles 
away, and the capital remained un- 
protected. Gotzkowsky came _ to 
Frederick’s camp, imploring: “Mer- 
chants’ bills are a sacred thing, 
Your Majesty!” Before Frederick 
could make up his mind finally, the 
merchant hastened to the Russian 
camp. There he talked matters 
over with Tottleben and other 
friends, and came back to Freder- 
ick, presumably with certain con- 
cessions, for Frederick now agreed 
to pay the ransom—for some ob- 
scure reason, out of his own funds, 


but bidding the merchants and of- — 


ficers to keep silence about it. The 
strangest thing about it all was that 
Gotzkowsky himself received a 
royal present of 150,000 thalers for 
his pains, 

The mystery was explained, at 
least in part, when several years 
later, in the reign of the newly 
ascended Empress Catherine II, 
Tottleben was arrested by the Rus- 
sians and tried on charges of trea- 
son, bribery, venality and other as- 
sorted counts. During the trial it 
was brought out that the captor of 
Berlin had accepted bribes from 
Gotzkowsky, and perhaps from 
Frederick himself; that with his ill- 
gathered monies he had bought an 
estate in Germany; that, in short, 
his soft treatment of the Prussians 
had a selfish reason and a pecuni- 
ary reward. 

He was found guilty, deprived of 
his rank and decorations, and sen- 
tenced to exile, according to one of- 
ficial Russian account—to Siberia. 
according .to another—to foreign 
parts. But already in 1768 he was 
back in European Russia, serving 
the new Empress. He led Russian 
troops in the Caucasus, and for his, 
bravery received a full pardon from 
Catherine. He died in 1773 as an 
honored general of his adopted 
country, and not as a low traitor, 
the memory of Berlin’s capture a 


sweet satisfaction at last. 
* * * 
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